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FREFACE 

It is said that there is nothing new under the sun. 
That may be true but there are ways of arranging, sim- 
plifying and combining old facts and truths so as to give 
them new life and make them available to a greater num- 
ber of people. In the preparation of this work I have 
made use of such information as I have been able to 
verify, and have put it into shape so that all who read 
may understand and profit by it. 

It has been my purpose to throw additional light on 
the things that are responsible for man’s failures and 
point out the only sure road to success. Most causes of 
failure are so intimately a part of the man that he over- 
looks them, thus making them the more insidious and 
dangerous. 

This work is not a one man production but contains 
the wisdom of many great minds. Much credit is due to 
the many business men, experts, writers, scientists and 
psychologists whose experiments and experiences have 
made it possible for me to do my part in pointing out the 
dangers that lie in man’s path when he starts out to carve 
a career for himself. 

This work is written in a personal vein because I wish 
to talk to each reader just as I would talk to him and ad- 
vise him could I meet him face to face. It is only in this 
way that the truths can be brought out, the advice made 
personal and the desired results produced. 

There are few men who can read this work through 
without acquiring information that will help them in 
building a successful career. Tue AUTHOR. 
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BOOK ONE 
THOSE WHO SUCCEED 


Ambition and the desire to accomplish are increasing 
so rapidly in the minds of men, in this the twentieth cen- 
tury, that life is resolving itself into one great race for 
success. In most men the seed of greater desire has 
taken root and is already bearing fruit. Everywhere we 
behold evidence of the consuming struggle for suprem- 
acy. We see men fighting with all their strength, strain- 
ing their nerves even to the breaking point, expending 
every drop of their vitality and sacrificing every pleas- 
ure in life and often their chances of happiness in the 
hereafter, for the attainment of an ambition. 

While it is true that human progress has reached the 
place where all men must enter the race and keep close 
to the pacemakers or perish, for only the strong can 
survive, yet many are working harder than is necessary 
in accomplishing their purpose. They are doing so be- 
cause they do not know that there is an easier, better and 
less destructive way to success. These people are usually 
their own worst enemy, they are fighting two battles in- 
stead of one. Enthusiasm for the undertaking or the 
necessity for quickly making money blinds them to the 
real conditions, to the unequal contest. They work hard, 
frequently too hard, but unseeingly, and when they are 
no longer able to hold their own against the more observ- 
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ing brains and the end comes, they do not know why 
they have failed. Experience has not taught them much. 
They are but little wiser than when they began because 
they have not learned the fact that 1 it 1 1s € easier to win suc- 
cess s by ‘attraction than by force. If “they had learned 
this s secret ‘they would not have failed. 

In seeking for the underlying cause in 15,000 business 
failures which occurred in this country in one year, we 
found some very interesting facts. First it must be re- 
membered that each of these fifteen thousand persons had 
invested practically all he possessed in a business he had 
selected and no doubt believed he could make a success 
of. (The failures prove that these people were mistaken 
either in their judgment of conditions and the public’s 
needs, or in their estimate of their own ability to fill the 
place they had selected for themselves. s. [Th statistics fur- 
ther show that but a very small percentage of the 15,000 
failed because they had neglected their business. The 
actual number of such failures is 275. The other 14,725, 
it appears, worked diligently and many of them worked 
very hard. But in spite of their efforts they did not make 
a success of their undertaking. Thereby proving that 
hard work alone is no guarantee against failure, that it 
does not outweigh other shortcomings. Then what was 
the cause of all these failures? 

The official reports show that over 80 per cent of those 
who failed, did so because they lacked the personal equip- 
ment to succeed. They were each deficient in some of the 
factors that are essential to suecess. They lacked the de- 


pendable qualities on which success is built and main- 
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tained. In the reports the cause of failure is set down 
after the names of these people in such words as ‘‘incom- 
petent,’’ ‘“‘inexperienced,”’ ‘‘inability to attract and keep 


customers,’ ** 


undependable,’’ ‘‘poor management,’’ ete. 
Think of it, eighty per cent of all who fail in business do 
so as a result of defects in character or lack of ability, and 
not because the opportunities for success are lacking. 
They grasp an opportunity and then through their own 
defects, destroy it. cy ae 
When such a large percentage of defectives is to be 
found among those who believe themselves capable of 
undertaking a business career, what is one to expect from 
the rest of the population, many of whom have hopes of 
some day entering business for themselves? It is in 
the hope of keeping at least a few of my fellowmen from 
making the serious mistake of over-estimation or under- 
estimation of self, that I am writing this work. There 


is a cause back of everything that occurs. Therefore, 
iicrons isa fracechic cause back of every failure and d also a a 
lesson. tobe learned fr om each. If we would learn our 
lessons from other people’ S experiences, we would save 
ourselves many losses and much suffering. 

No one is either perfect in temperament or infallible 
in judgment. Every man has some imperfection or some 
weakness somewhere that may at any time, unless he is 
eareful, trip him up, defeat his carefully laid plans and 
rob him of part or of all of the success he has gained. 
Why? Because he is only human. If he were incapable 
of error he would be out of the earthly class. To be fore- 
warned is to be placed on our guard. To know of the 
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particular imperfection or the dangerous weak point in 
our equipment that is retarding our success, gives us the 
opportunity of correcting it, or at least of placing a guard 
over it. Before a difficulty can be intelligently dealt with, 
one must know its cause. In this work, I shall take up the 
various causes of failure and explain their effects in such 
a way that those who read may see and understand the 
dangers and guard against them. Nothing is stronger 
than its weakest part, therefore a little defect in a vital 
part will destroy the working efficiency of an otherwise 
powerful machine, or defeat the best of plans. Men fail 
because they do not know themselves, because they do not 
recognize the danger that lies hidden in the particular 
personal defect or peculiarity that is causing friction and 
unpleasantness in their intercourse and dealings with 
others. 

The information and advice which I shall here give 
has been acquired during an experience of over twenty 
five years spent in analysing the cause of failure in tens 
of thousands of lives, and in furnishing the advice and in- 
struction necessary to turn these failures into success. 
My investigations have not been restricted to any partic- 
ular class of people, but have embraced every class and 
every nationality, having been conducted in all the impor- 
tant HKuropean countries as well as in America. And my 
conclusions are that people are practically the same the 
world over, irrespective of the language they speak, and 
that failure always results from the same causes. These 
causes vary to a slight degree in different countries, but 


the principle is fundamentally the same. It is my pur- 
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pose to describe the various causes of failure and tell the 
reader how to overcome them. By this means I hope to 
point out the way to success to those who are willing to 
make use of the information. Each cause will be dealt 
with separately. I shall deal with success from the stand- 
point of ability. To the man who makes a success of his 
work, money invariably comes as the natural consequence, 
as the material reward for efforts rightly directed. The 
world always pays for ability in the coin of the realm and 
talent always attracts financial recognition. 

There is a law over which neither you nor I have 
any control, which when time began, set down for man 
certain unalterable rules governing success, and unless 
he observes and obeys them he cannot succeed. Those 
rules say, ‘‘Only that which has worth shall survive”’ and 
‘*None but the competent shall sueceed.’’ We have but to 
look around us to verify the truth of this law. Wherever 
we look we see the weak going down before the strong, 
the untrained before the trained, the unlearned before the 
learned and the incompetent before the competent. 

In the constantly increasing struggle of the masses for 
more success, and of individuals for the leadership and 
the high places, it is made clear to us that in this sifting 
and grading process only the best of its kind can stand 
the final test and endure. Those possessing a weakness 
or a flaw rise but for a limited time, a attract a little atten- 
tion and then give way be before n more re perfect s specimens and 
fall back | to be ‘swallowed t up | 1p by 4 the mass. In this way the 


‘“incompetent’’ or 


imperfect are tested and branded as 
‘of limited ability’’ and are then pushed aside to make 
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room for those of superior strength, knowledge or abil- 
ity. Because a man has risen or is rising above the crowd 
is no guarantee that he will be able to hold the place he 
has gained. His weakness may show itself at any time 
and his limit be reached. An man’s ’s pr esent position can- 


not be held 1d by past achievements, s, he must t continue to put 
forth effort. To cease striving for even a day is to slip 


backward. Man must keep constantly moving forward 
step by step, and unless he earns each position by virtue 
of his merits as he advances, he cannot hold it and soon 
becomes what in slang is termed a ‘‘has been.’’ ah 

The rise and fall of men in the struggle for success 
is both impressive and expressive and holds a valuable 
lesson for those who take the trouble to read the message 
aright. It makes plain what we must do if we would ward 
off failure. It proves that the extent of a person’s ac- 
complishments in any line is in exact proportion to his 
ability in that particular calling. Therefore, if aman has 
within him the desire to accomplish, to create, to con- 
struct and to have his creations live after him, he must, 
in addition to possessing a knowledge of his work, also 
possess the ability to make the most advantageous use 
of that knowledge. Unless a man does his work better 
than others have done or are doing similar work, it will 
have very little chance of surviving. Because of its in- 
feriority it will stand surpassed and outclassed and soon 
pass into oblivion. Before one can hope to do better work 
than he is now doing he must first ascertain how well 
others have done or are doing the same work, and then 


compare his work and ability with theirs. Having dis- 
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covered his relative standing in his business or calling he 
must next locate his faults, weaknesses, and deficiencies 
and correct them. I doubt if anyone is conceited enough 
to believe that he has no defect in his ability, no fault 
of temperament or no weakness of character that needs 
correcting. 

To find out what our chances are of winning in the 
great race for success, we must first examine ourselves 
and locate both our weak and strong points, find out what 
we are really capable of doing and then examine others 
for the comparison. If the comparison is unfavorable to 
us we must educate and correct our imperfect faculties, 
for no man or no organization is stronger than the weak- 
est part. Our failures result either from undeveloped 
talent, uncontrolled temperament or from the faculties 
we are unable to make quick use of at critical moments, 
owing to their imperfect development. One little error 
of judgment or one little weakness of character is often 
sufficient to trip us up and bring failure to an otherwise 
promising career. Nothing that we do or say or leave 
undone is too small to have a significance and exert an in- 
fluence on our success. Therefore, we should watch the 
little things. If we do that the big ones will always take 
eare of themselves, for large things are but the total of 
many smaller ones. All large things are built up aa 
small beginnings, size being only the result of growth or | 
the lack of it. 

The mechanism of a modern watch is a marvel of in- 
genuity and if rightly cared for, will give satisfactory 
service for an indefinite time. But if so little as a grain 
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of dust is permitted to enter at a vital point, its useful- 
ness is destroyed for the time being and the excellent 
work of the maker is set at naught. Here we see an ex- 
ample of how little things can destroy the great. In like 
manner little things cause men to fail. Asingle unwise re- 
mark, an impulsive act, a condemned habit or the malign 
influence of an associate can wreck a brilliant career. A 
modern ocean steamer is apparently superior to wind and 
wave and capable of withstanding any storm, but we know 
that a very small hole below the water line will in time, if 
not closed, admit enough water to sink it. The ship’s 
gigantic size and great strength are as nothing compared 
to the destructive power of this one weak spot. How 
often have we seen a man of exceptional ability, a man in 
whom the public placed great confidence, fail utterly at a 
critical moment because some little weakness of character 
or temperament had, unseen by us, been undermining his 
forces preparatory to sinking him into oblivion. It is 
always the little weaknesses that destroy us. Therefore, 
instead of despising them, we should be constantly on our 
guard against them. It is their very smallness which 
makes them so insidious and dangerous. Because they 
are small we think that we are superior to them and can 
afford to ignore them. That is just where we make our 
mistake, for we can’t, except at our peril. 

Some men, because they were born with a special quali- 
fication for a certain line of endeavor, become careless 
and neglect to fortify and protect their talent by develop- 
ing the associated faculties, that is, the faculties which 
are essential to the sucess of the talent they possess and 
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as a result, they eventually fail. And the most unfortu- 
nate part of it is that they seldom realize why they failed. 
You have seen many such persons and no doubt have 
made the remark, ‘That man 1 is bright t but t for some rea- 
son he is never able to make a success.’’ That remark is ” 
particularly applicable to inventors and originators. To 
one of them an idea is born, and for the purpose of per- ,/ 
fecting it, he concentrates his attention upon it to the ex- 
clusion of other things. He may perfect the idea and yet 
be deficient in the ability to to market it to advantage. Where 
that is the case he 1 must take what others cl choose t to pay 


him, and asa result i is. not not likely ‘to make a financial sue- 


cess, The trouble i le is that his faculties are not developed 


in the right proportion. The deficiency in in one destroys 


the value of a: of another, or in other words, the weak injure 
the strong. “Pega aie 

Mineral prospectors are in the same class with in- 
ventors. They spend their lives prospecting and locat- 
ing wealth for others, but because they are seldom com- 
petent business men they rarely become wealthy or even 
independent. What they make today they lose tomor- 
row through imperfect judgment of men and business 
conditions. It is much easier for the average person to 
make money than it is for him to use it wisely or keep 
it safely. This fault applies to his ability as well as to 
his money. In all lines of work we find men who spent 
years to acquire certain abilities and yet never learned 
How 10 preserve ther and make the bes. use ol them) To 
possess some particular ability is absolutely necessary 
if one is to make a success, but it is only one of the re- 
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quirements. It is the knowing how to make the right use 
of ability that brings success. In fact it is the ‘““know 
how’? that counts in everything. What we do not know 
does not exist as far as we are concerned and therefore 
cannot be used by us. | : 
An all-round man, that is, one with all his faculties 
trained, well balanced and under control, is more likely 
to gain a lasting success than a person having one or two 
strong talents and having these surrounded by weak fac- 
ulties or hampered by an uncontrolled temperament. 
Well balanced faculties make for well balaneed action, 
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and ‘that means more perfect work. “One weakness may 
counterbalance several strong faculties, rob them of 
their strength and destroy their usefulness. Take for 
instance, the otherwise brilliant men who are controlled 
by a desire to ‘‘get rich quick’’ and those who cannot 
resist gambling, drink, sensuous living and prevarica- 
tion, and those who are slaves to the habits of loquacity, 
conceit, selfishness, ete. Hach of the above mentioned 
defects will in time become the master of the person pos- 
sessing them and ruin his career. One little fault fre- 
quently has the power to destroy a man’s usefulness. 
Nearly every man has some particular defect that inter- 
feres with his success. No man is infallible. That is 
why you see so few really successful men and so many 
failures, The fact that there is a vulnerable weak point 
in every man is so well understood by those who make 
a study of human nature that when, for business or per- 
sonal reasons, they desire to bring about a man’s down- 


fall and get him out of their way, they say, ‘‘let us locate 
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his pet weakness and then we will ‘get’ him.’”’? Business 
today is based upon competition and competition is war, 
competitors are enemies and as in war no mercy is shown 
to the enemy. In this game only the competent can sur- 
vive. Therefore it behooves every man to immediately 
take his pet weakness and str angle it, for it i is the traitor 
in his camp that will one day betray him to the enemy. 
Our faculties are one great family. Each is related to 
the others and is so interwoven with them that it is to a 
larger or smaller extent dependent upon them for assist- 
ance. Hach must have the backing and re-inforcement 
of the rest, if the family is to work together and dwell in 
harmony. There are critical periods in everyone’s life 
when it becomes necessary for him to call upon every 
faculty for help. It is just at such moments that the 
weak ones are most likely to fail him, thereby causing 
him to drop suddenly from the bright prospects which 
were almost within his reach, into failure and oblivion. 
Very frequently in such cases, man, instead of placing the 
blame for his failure where it rightly belongs, lays it to 
some outside circumstance or condition. If we will look 
within ourselves when we make a mistake, we will usually 
find the cause. We will find that something was left un- 
done at the psychological moment which should have been 
done, that some faculty failed to respond when we needed 
its assistance. 

This is a hero-worshiping age, an age in which no 
love is wasted by the populace on the conquered—the 
men who fail. The applause of the people and the ‘‘seats 


of the mighty’’ are reserved for the winners. The van- 
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quished must pass out of the Arena by the back door. 
Therefore, if one hopes to successfully compete with the 
rest of humanity, he must make himself a more perfectly 
balanced being mentally and physically than any of his 
competitors. He must have his weak points well fortified. 
His faculties must stand side by side united as one and 
ready to respond instantly to an order from the General. 
No traitor and no coward may be permitted to lurk with- 
in the ranks. No loopholes or weak spots may be left for 
his enemies to pounce upon. A sentinel (the mind) must 
always be kept on guard. A solid alignment of his fac- 
ulties backed by an active alert brain and a character in 
which he can put perfect reliance, and these fortified by 
a strong will, will give him about the best security pos- 
sible. This combination supported by sufficient patience 
and energy will carry a man to almost any height, will 
satisfy the requirements of the most ambitious. The 
developing and perfecting of such a combination can be 
greatly assisted through mental concentration. Knowl- 
edge belongs to all men equally. No one has a monopoly 
of it and those who really desire it can obtain it through 
application and concentration. 

Dear reader, a personal word with you, please. I 
want right here to register a caution for your guidance 
and protection. I have advised the developing of the 
mental and physical faculties, because such development 
is absolutely necessary, yet this must never be done at 
the expense of the moral character, the temper, self-con- 
trol or cautiousness. If it is the development will be of 


little benefit to you, for the imperfection of any one of 
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these four can offset all you have labored for. Any of 
these four, when imperfect or abnormal, are foes to be 
reckoned with. They are red danger signals that should 
be heeded. Bear in mind that only the ‘‘fit’’ shall sur- 
vive and that the ‘‘fit’’ are those whose faculties, char- 
acters and temperaments are well balanced and prepared 
to meet any emergency. If you wish to hold your present 
position or to climb to a higher one, you must make your- 
self more ‘‘fit’’ than your associates and competitors. 
You must be able to depend upon yourself at all times 
and under all conditions. And you must not lose sight 
of the fact that it is the abnormalities of temperament 
that are the real enemies which will eventually destroy 
what the other faculties have spent years in building up. 
If you would survive, be wise and make yourself ‘‘fit.’’ 
Keep your eyes and ears open, learn something from 
everything you see and hear. Profit by other men’s mis- 
takes. Make sure that you are fully prepared for each 
step upward before you take it and then there will be no 
falling back, no failure. Follow your own judgment and 
do things in your own way. Be original, scorn imitation 


and you will be pretty sure to make your life a success. 
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BOOK TWO 
INCREASING THE EARNING POWER 


At one time men thought work was a curse, a thing to 
be done by slaves, a punishment for being lowly born. 
Then they came to look upon it as a necessity to be en- 
dured, but today the truth is dawning upon them that it 
is a precious privilege and a life saver. They are begin- 
ning to realize that there is more health and pleasure in 
useful effort than in the avoidance of it. The social sys- 
tem has changed to such an extent that we now appreciate 
and extol the merits of the skillful worker, and look upon 
the idler as a parasite who feeds upon others and gives 
nothing of value in return. We see that the life of a 
people or of a Nation depends for its present existence 
and future greatness upon the worker and not upon the 
idler. The noble, the worth-while people, are those who 
work, those who produce something new. It is they who 
lighten the burdens for their fellowmen and make life 
more endurable. 

When I mention work or useful effort, I do not mean 
wholly physical labor. The mental laborer, the man who 
thinks while he works, is the man who is lifting his fel- 
lowmen out of drudgery. It is the man who is mosaic’ 
fied to labor as his father labored, but is determined to 
find better ways and better methods, who is paving the 


way to greatness. It is not the years of schooling a man 
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has had, but ut the determination to think and to put_his 
thoughts into act action, that determines the rapidity of his 
progress toward success. Education is no longer meas- 
ured by book learning, but from a different standpoint. 
dhe man Vv who is the most useful is now conceded to be 
the dest educated. Theoretical education without prac- 
tical application is useless and represents wasted time 
and money. Learn to do things. Therein lies the secret, 
for nothing has a value until it has been done. Theories, 
promises, prospects, all are highly uncertain until they 
have been demonstrated. Therefore, determine to be a 
thinker and a doer and to always think before you act. 
Let us look at this matter of labor from a personal 
viewpoint. Let us illustrate it by applying it to your own 
case. If you were offered the choice of two honorable 
ways of earning a living, one of which was laborious and 
menial and could, because of the nature of the work, pay 
you barely enough to purchase food and clothing, while 
the other would be congenial, interesting and inspiring 
and would pay you whatever you chose to demand of it, 
which would you accept? Every day this choice is offered 
to you. Every day you are called upon to decide. Now 
let us see which you have been accepting and to what 
extent; also whether you are treating yourself fairly and 
giving yourself a square deal, or unfairly and thereby 
condemning yourself to a life of hardships and depriva- 
tions. There are only two ways of earning a living. At 
first thought there may seem to you to be a great many, 
but there are not. One is by the sale of your bodily 
strength for a small remuneration by the hour or the day, 
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in occupations where the pay must always be gauged on 
a basis of strength and endurance, And as there is a 
limit to your physical str ength, so Weve is just as definite 
a limit to your earning power from that source. Yo ou may 
give the very utmost of the strength you have and still 
you can earn but a small amount, and as you know, to 
increase your strength beyond a certain point is impos- 
sible. Hence the extent of your physical earning power 
is known beyond question to the employers of men. So 


many pounds of strength bring just so much money and 


 nomore. One need entertain no false hopes of ever own- 


ing or enjoying the comforts of civilization as long as he 
has only physical strength to offer in exchange. 

Purely physical labor is always employed for the low- 
est and most unpleasant kinds of work. And because in 
all such employment it must compete with the stronger 
animals, beasts of burden and machinery, and also be 
measured and sold by strength pounds and be subjected 
to the law of supply and demand, the price that an em- 


ployer can pay for it must necessarily always be low. 


( Consequently the prospects for the laborer who has noth- 
ing but his physical strength to sell, never have been and 


| never can be very encouraging. Certainly it is not a 
‘field of endeavor for one to aspire to remain in, but rather 
one to aspire ‘to get away from. he should be left to those 
who have no ambition to do better. The str rongest ar among 
these physical laborers are not to be envied, for even 
they cannot compete with machinery. We are, of course, 
viewing this part of the subject from the purely physical 
standpoint, because that is the beginning point of labor, 
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but the facts hold good when applied to any vocation in 
which physical labor plays a part. ( The greater the per- 
centage of the physical element that is to be used, the 
lower is the pay and usually the greater is the competi- 
tion for the job.) In other words, the more inferior the 
job, the greater the number of applicants there are for it. 
But in proportion as the physical element is lessened or 
eliminated, the pay is increased, the conditions surround- 
ing the work are more agreeable and the competition is 
reduced. 

Man has, however, another and a greater source of 
earning power than his bodily strength, and that is his 
brain. To this source there are few, if any, limits. And 
furthermore, the supply has never at any time exceeded 
the demand. As each man’s brain has i individual qualifi- 


ene, 


cations not possessed by others, thus giving it a distinet 


value of its own, there can be no competition “whieh will 
reduce the remineration. The apparent competition we 
behold is, in fact, not competition at all. It is a contest 
between several or many aspiring brains of different 
qualities and abilities, each trying to ascertain his fitness 
to secure a certain position. In these contests the best 
trained brain, the one most nearly fitted for the position, 
usually wins, thus proving that the more carefully and 
specifically the brain is trained, the more certain it is of 
attaining its desires. In just the increased proportion 
that man mixes brain with physical labor, will his work 
become easier to perform and be better paid for. The 
man who uses even a little of this precious element 


in his work, soon rises from the ranks of the common 
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laborer to be at least an assistant overseer of other men’s 
work, and if he continues to use more brain, he rises 
steadily to the positions of overseer, foreman, manager 
and eventually boss. All physical labor must be guided 
and directed by brain, therefore if men do not use their 
own brains to direct themselves in their “work, other 
men must take the thinking positions and do the direct- 
ing. This separates humanity “into two. ‘classes; ™ man- 
agers and servants—mental workers and physical work- 
ers. To which class do you belong, my friend? Remem- 
ber we are analyzing this subject for your personal bene- 
fit. I want you to see where you now stand, where you 
ean rise to and what can bring about the change. 

In every business there is some work which can be 
done in a semi-mechanical, non-thinking way, and such 
work is paid for accordingly, to the men who have no 
more self-interest than to do it that way. But any work 
which can be done without thought can be done much 
better by the addition of it. A little brain power used in 
connection with any job will always discover better, 
quicker and easier ways of doing that particular ee 
These discoveries if made use of, will not only bring the 
man more pay, but will also bring him promotion to more 
responsible and better paid work; positions where he 
will have greater opportunities of exercising his brain. 
Thus you see, this advance from position to position is 
governed and determined, not by the kind of work the 
person is engaged in, but by the quality and quantity of 
brain he uses in doing it. In all classes of work, as brain 
is added, physical labor is proportionately reduced and 
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as this evolution from physical to mental effort goes on, 
one by one the higher and better paid positions are 
reached. We have but to open our eyes to the conditions 
around us to see that those who gain the high places and 
make their mark on the development and progress of the 
‘world’s affairs, are the men who use their brains almost 
exclusively, while leaving the physical labor to be done 
by those who will not make use of the intelligence God 
has endowed them with. 

It is not always possible and neither is it advisable 
from the standpoint of health, to entirely separate phys- 
ical and mental work, for a certain amount of physical 
exercise and exertion is necessary if a man would retain 
the use of his muscles and ward off disease and death. 
Unused muscles, like unused faculties, soon weaken and 
die. Then it takes a healthy body to furnish the blood to 
support a healthy brain. In his occupation, no matter 
what its character, man can and should use his brain to 
find better and easier ways of doing the work he is en- 
gaged in. It is a crime against himself not to do so. 
Every improvement he makes in the manner or system 
of doing his work, of reducing time or improving quality, 
increases his value to his employer. Which means that 
he automatically enlarges his own earning power. For 
man is paid for what he can legitimately accomplish, 
irrespective of the methods he employs. His earning 
power is measured by the results he obtains. Brain work 
being less limited, is more productive than physical labor, 
and is therefore more valuable, and as a consequence re- 


ceives a better price in the market. With these facts 
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made clear to you it becomes your duty to profit by them. 
It matters not how much your brain has been developed 
in the past, or what class of work it is doing today, it has 
not by any means reached its limit, for it has no limit. 
Knowing this, you should make everything you see, hear 
or do, act as an instructor, should always be on the look- 
out for new ideas and better ways of doing things. Often 
a single idea evolved in a man’s brain and made use of, 
is sufficient to lift him from hard labor to a desirable 
occupation and make him comfortably and even inde- 
pendently rich. 

I doubt if more than one person in a hundred really 
appreciates what a wonderful organ his brainis. If they 
did, they would make a more systematic and purpose- 
ful use of it in lightening their labors, and thus earn 
more and gain more time to devote to pleasures and self- 
improvement. Man has his brain always with him. It 
is a never ending source of power and is ever ready to 
serve him, and yet he assigns it to idleness for days and 
even weeks at a time, when it would much prefer to be 
working for him. More brains grow weak and fail be- 
cause of insufficient exercise than ever fail from over- 
work. The more a brain is used, the faster and stronger 
it grows, the keener its perception becomes and the more 
dependable and intelligent its action. The brain is a 
magnet and each.thought or idea it entertains or uses 
serves to attract others of a similar kind. Therefore, 
the more original thoughts you think and the more ideas 


you use, the more you attract and the more you have for 
future use. 
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I? you want a convincing object lesson on the value of 
brain over muscle, just look around you and behold the 
unhealthful, squalid conditions under which the physical 
laborer works and lives. Then compare these with the 
conveniences, comforts and environments enjoyed by 
the brain worker. The difference in the two means much 
to you because it illustrates a condition that is playing an 
important part in your success or failure. It proves con- 
clusively the superiority of brain and the inferiority, ‘of 
muscle. No matter what position you are holding today, 
you ; should ask yourself why you do not hold one just a 
little better. The answer will be, because you are not 
demonstrating your ability to_use the same quantity. and 
quality of brain force as those ahove you. You are neg- 
lecting your opportunities. You are letting some of your 
mental servants sleep or grow lazy when they should be 
wide awake and working for you. No further argument 
should be necessary to convince you once and for all as 
to which class you should belong to. You may say, ‘‘ Yes, 
I see the point, but I cannot do the work those above me 
are doing because I have never been trained for it.’’ In 
one respect your reply is correct. You cannot do exactly 
as they are doing because you are a different individual 
and possess a different brain. But you can do something 
equally as valuable and something which even they have 
never done. It is not by attempting to imitate and do 
exactly what others have done that wins success, for that 
is competition and competition places you at a disadvan- 
tage from the start. The man whose work or achieve- 


ments you copy or imitate has already acquired a certain 
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degree of success and is so far ahead in the race that 
you would have to possess a very superior brain to be 
able to overtake him. And if you have a superior brain 
you do not need to imitate anyone, you can originate 
plans and build a career for yourself. It is by doing 
something original, something that others have not done, 
that you make a distinct place for yourself in the world’s 
affairs. Just as there are no two persons that look 
exactly alike, so there are no two brains constructed ex- 
actly alike. This being so, they cannot see alike, act 
alike or work alike. If they could, man would soon lose 
his individuality. Fortunately not more than one per- 
son is ever made from the same pattern. Therefore, 
every man can be certain that he possesses some quality 
or combination of qualities that are possessed by no other 
man on earth. Knowing this he should never lose cour- 
age and never doubt his ability to make a success through 
the use of that quality. 

Kivery man has stored within his brain some original 
ability, a talent that makes his individuality, marks his 
features and distinguishes him from other men. If this 
talent is located, developed and used in connection with 
his life work, it will bring him distinction, success and 
independence. If he does not make use of it, his life and 
efforts will be largely wasted. This particular talent is 
God’s gift to man. It is his birthright and was intended 
to be the foundation stone on which to build his career. 
One of these individualizing talents is located within you, 
dear reader, and that is what has made you look differ- 


ent and feel that you were different from other men. You 
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are different and therein lies the one great hope for your 
ultimate success. If you have not yet observed the signs 
made by this personal talent, it is because you have not 
heretofore known that you possessed it. Begin at once 
to look for it. You cannot put your time to better use. 
When you have found it, it will start you on the right 
road and will give you an object in life to live and work 
for. 

Understand it is not my intention to discourage you 
in your present work or to lead you to believe that you 
can jump from it to great heights in one leap, without 
first having prepared yourself for the new duties and re- 
sponsibilities. No one can do what he is not prepared to 
do. What I want to make clear to you is, that the work 
you are now doing, no matter what its character, can 
be made easier to perform and a more agreeable occupa- 
tion, if you will put into it a ttle more brain. By simply 
improving the method of doing your present work you 
utilize your original talent and prepare yourself for pro- 
motion. Whenever you are fully prepared for a promo- 
tion, it will come naturally. Once you are ready to fill 
a position, that position will present itself. And as the 
higher and more responsible the position, the less num- 
ber of men there are who can fill it, your opportunities 
automatically increase as you advance. In other words, 
they grow as you grow. The further up the ladder you 
climb, the less competition there will be, because you will 
find as you go up, a less number of men prepared to con- 
test for the position you want. There is always plenty 
of room at the top. It is the bottom strata (physical 
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labor) that is crowded and therefore poorly paid. Your 
ambition should be to get out of the crowd and onto the 
ladder and up to the top where you will be less hampered. 
That is, get out of the slower thinking masses into the 
quicker thinking classes. Are you already trying to do 
this? If not, begin today to train your brain to look for 
labor-saving ideas, new methods of doing things, and bet- 
ter ways of handling your work. You cannot tell what 
valuable ideas you possess until you dig them out and 
test them. Try concentrating your thoughts for this pur- 
pose for half an hour each night after you go to bed. 
You will be surprised at the number of ideas that will 
come to you in the dark of the night. Make a note of 
those which appeal to you and try to make use of them 
the next day or as soon after as you can, for if they are 
not soon used they will fade from your brain and be 
lost. 

You may, in addition to possessing the one individual- 
izing talent I have mentioned, also have others of a nearly 
equal value. It is remarkable to what extent the use of 
one idea will attract others. When one gets a vital idea 
started the associated ideas seem to come as if by magic. 
You have just as much claim on the Great Source of In- 
telligence as any other man. Then why not draw on the 
supply and use it?) You will enjoy the brain’s awaken- 
ing. Within your brain lie all the essentials to your suc- 
cess. Rout them out and make use of them and do not 
be listed as one of the ‘‘men who have failed.”’ 

Man can be a failure only by his own acquiescence. 


Until he elects himself a down-and-outer, what other men 
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may say will carry little weight. Those around you may 
be able to tell when you lose a skirmish, but only you 
know when you have lost the battle for suecess. You are 
likely to get a whipping now and then. All men do when 
they first tackle a new proposition. But when you un- 
derstand that every tomorrow is as good as any yester- 
day, that setbacks are exercises through which men de- 
velop character, any fear of failure you may have will 
not last long. You will be up and at it again with in- 
creased knowledge and renewed energy. 

Of course you have slipped here and tripped there 
and may do so again, but you will always be the stronger 
for having discovered the obstacle and gotten over it. 
Because you have slipped does not necessarily mean that 
you have failed. You are still yourself. You still retain 
all your faculties. A machine which produces first-class 
work can always repeat the performance. Once in a while 
a nut works loose and things begin going wrong, but the 
turn of a wrench will generally remedy the defect and the 
machine can be set to work again at its natural rate of 
accuracy and speeed. When you find yourself deviating 
from the normal, all you need is to give yourself a thor- 
ough inspection, tighten the loose bolts with the wrench 
of resolution and add a little more of the fire of determi- 
nation and your ability will quickly return. If there are 
no flaws in your mettle, determination will quickly speed 
you up to your normal capacity. 

Courage and nerve added to the above qualifications 
are all that are needed to bring you out ontop. Of course 


if you lose your courage and nerve all the good material 
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will be lost for there will then be nothing to make the ma- 
chine go. You need have no fear about your efficiency 
because you made a slip or a fall, or about your ability to 
do in the future as much if not more than you ever did 
in the past, for among your thousands of vibrating 
nerves—that countless assortment of little wires which 
connect your head with your hands and eyes and soul— 
there is waiting to be used a store of energy sufficient to 
drive your engine at any rate of speed you may deter- 
mine. Do not get the notion into your head that you are 
deficient, for you are not. Nature did not skimp you by 
one faculty. Where you may seem to be short on one you 
will find that you are long on another, that you are ‘‘all 
there.’’ If you feel discouraged you will know that there 
is one thing missing and that is the nerve to try, and 
until you get that back nothing else that you possess can 
be of any use to you. Only cowards surrender their 
nerve, and opportunity has no use for cowards. The man 
who gives up his hopes and relinquishes his dreams of 
success is not worthy of anything better than he has. He 
sets his limits of attainment by the measure of his de- 
serts. Misfortune either makes or breaks a man. It de- 
pends entirely upon the man. Hard knocks sort the | 
worthy from the unworthy. Opportunity waits on those 
who are prepared to appreciate it, those who are ready 
to use it. Nature and society both despise a quitter. 
Only the quitter is a failure, and failure is a sin that is 
seldom forgiven. 

But you have failed, you say. You are now a failure. 


No, friend, you are not. You still have your heart, brain 
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and nerve and these are worth any price you want to set 
on them. Man at all times has his own self as an asset 
and as long as he has that he is rich. The riches may be 
below the surface and hidden from the eye, but they are 
there nevertheless and he has only to dig a little to find 
them. No other piece of machinery has the resources that 
the human machine and especially the human brain, pos- 
sess. You say you are financially broke and see no hope 
ahead. Well, what of it? Are you the first man to be 
in that position? Most every man on earth has passed 
through that experience at some time or other. Cer- 
tainly every man who has made a big success has been 
surrounded by the fire of adversity and found his way 
through. Fortunately, adversity never kills real men, 
but instead, builds character and adds strength. It takes 
brain to get out of adversity’s clutches, but the brain that 
gets one out can afterwards keep one out. 

Because you are short on ready cash for the moment 
is no excuse for your forgetting that you possess a for- 
tune. A fortune? Yes; your heart, brain and nerve. 
That is a fortune which cannot be stolen from you, a for- 
tune that can be transmitted into anything you wish and 
yet cannot be lost. The more you use of it, the more you 
have left. The more you draw upon it the more you 
will have in reserve, and the more use you make of it, 
the further you will find yourself removed from failure. 
You may be broke as far as money is concerned, but what 
are you going to do with that fortune you have stored 
away? The heart that lets you live and feel. The brain 
that knows and sees. The nerve that lets you dare and 
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do. Remember they are yours and you can get anything 
you want with them. 

What are you worth? Why, whatever price you place 
on yourself. There is no limit unless you set one. You 
may be worth more to the world than money could pay 
for. You may at present be down in the world, even at 
the bottom of the ladder. But suppossing you are. You 
are alive and the ladder is still there. Why not climb? 
You are going to quit and give up the struggle? No, you 
are not. Not while you have got your heart’ brain and 
nerve. Not while you can feel and know and do. Not 
while you are worth a fortune to yourself. You are 
neither down nor out, you are neither broke nor a failure, 
for you still have yourself and that is a whole gold mine 
to dig into and use. The world is just waiting for you to 
show it what that gold mine is worth. Start in to dig. 
Show them that you have got it in you, that you are the 
genuine article. And never forget that there is no fail- 
ure except in giving up. That success lies within and un- 
less you are beaten there you are bound to win. 
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BOOK THREE 


WHERE TO FIND OPPORTUNITY 


Opportunity. Is there another word in our language 
that means so much, or one which is so completely mis- 
understood by the average person? The successful man 
is he who finds opportunity and uses it, while the unsuc- 
cessful man is he who does not know where to look for it 
and usually denies its presence when he meets it face to 
face. Thousands of men fail because they spend the best 
part of their lives i in ‘waiting for opportunity to come to 
them. They expect that some day it will sail in from 
somewhere, lift them bodily out of the rut they are living 
in and start them on an easy road to success. It is plain 
to those who give the matter any consideration, that these 
people either do not know where to look for opportunity, 
or do not make use of it when they find it. Some are too 
lazy to make the changes new conditions would involve. 
Others lack the desire or the ambition to be more than 
they are. Then others blame fate because someone or 
some force does not better their conditions for them. I 
have heard many people say, ‘‘I have not made a success 
because the opportunity never came to me.’’ Then these 
people go on to complain about their bad luck or the in- 
justice of fate and frequently blame their family, their 
environments or any of a hundred other innocent things, 
for their lack of success. In saying that opportunity 
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never came to them, they were nearer the truth than 
they knew, but in blaming others for it, they were de- 
cidedly in error. The statement in itself is conclusive 
evidence that they did not know where to look for oppor- 
tunity. Opportunity never came to anyone and never 
will. It does not beg to be accepted and never forces it- 
self upon those who are not prepared to make use of it. 
Why? Because it is not a tangible something existing 
outside of man himself. It does not go from person to 
person or travel from place to place hunting for someone 
to take pity on it and accept it. Neither does it knock at 
your door and finding you absent, pass on never to re- 
turn, as some writers would have you believe. Oppor- 
tunity exists only for the man who is ready for it and 
willing to see it. It is everywhere and yet is invisible to 
most people. It often waits for years for someone to 
recognize it. It is constantly slighted, neglected and fre- 
quently scorned and yet it does not resent it but is kind- 
ness itself to those who make use of it. 

The incident or circumstance that spells ‘‘opportu- 
nity’’ for one man will have no meaning for another. 
Even when it is pointed out and explained to him, he will 
be unable to see it unless his br ain is prepar ed to recog- 
nize it. The people hoe wear out their clothes and good 
furniture sitting around waiting for opportunity to come 
to them, or who stand on street corners looking for its 
approach, will never find it. Opportunity is made, not 
found. 

Opportunity does not always come to us garbed as we 
had expected to see it, in fact it seldom comes that way, 
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and therefore we refuse to believe in it or to make use of 
it. We undertake to decide in advance without the evi- 
dence, what effect the acceptance of a certain position 
today will have on our success in the future. Sometimes 
we guess right but generally we are mistaken. There 
comes to my mind the case of an ambitious boy who be- 
gan his career as a telegraph messenger, necessity or a 
wise destiny having compelled him to accept the job. He 
was not content to remain a messenger and so he began 
planning out the career he would follow. He finally de- 
cided that he would secure a position with some big whole- 
sale house and work up to what he then considered an 
exalted position, that of a traveling salesman. This posi- 
tion seemed to him, to be the acme of attainment, the one 
thing worth working for. One day, in the course of his 
work, he delivered a telegram to the owner of a small 
shoe store. The man was in need of a stock boy and be- 
ing favorably impressed by the messenger’s appearance, 
offered him the job. The boy scorned the offer at first, 
as he had thought out better plans for himself, but finally 
after some urging, agreed to tell his mother about it. He 
did so and as the family were very poor and the new job 
would mean two dollars a week more wages for him, his 
mother told him to take it. This of course, was not to his 
liking and it nearly broke his heart. In his fancy he saw 
all his hopes blasted and his future ruined, so he cried 
all night over his disappointment. He rebelled against 
the fate that was destroying all his chances for success 
in his chosen career, but nevertheless he began work at 
the shoe store the next morning. While he did not know 
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it at that time, the job he had taken held the very oppor- 
tunity he had been dreaming of. And because he was 
made of the right stuff he soon recognized it. The mer- 
chant prospered, his business grew rapidly and in time 
the boy became a salesman and finally a buyer. The lat- 
ter position brought him in close touch with the whole- 
sale houses. Here he found opportunity waiting. For 
one of the largest houses he later became credit man and 
eventually salesmanager at a large salary and had charge 
of dozens of traveling salesmen. While he never became 
a traveling salesman himself, he has never regretted it 
because he climbed past that to positions higher than his 
early dreams had hoped for. Today this man owns a 
large financial interest in the business where he acts as 
salesmanager but he never forgets to tell his friends how 
he rebelled at opportunity when he met it face to face. 
Reader, once you have entered upon the class of work 
or started in the line of business for which you are best 
adapted (read Book Four), do not waste your time in 
wondering if there are any opportunities in it for you. 
Instead, remember that there is every opportunity for 
you that anyone else could find, and that they can all be 
yours provided you are ready to use them. Anything you 
really want, you can find. All you have to do is to look 
for it with your inner eyes. Do a little thinking, then do 
some more looking and you will not be disappointed with 
the results. Opportunity is not for those who expect to 
slip up from behind, capture it and take it unto them- 
selves. It is only for those who have prepared them- 
selves to understand it and make use of it. To them it 
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comes without solicitation and remains as long as they 
continue to appreciate it. They do not have to hunt out- 
side for it, for it is a part of themselves. 

Never attempt to advance by trying to capture an- 
other’s position, unless that position is about to 
be vacated. Never plan to rise by pulling someone else 
down, and never start into business with the intention of 
taking the trade away from another. That is a destruc- 
tive method of gaining success. What you gain is offset 
by the injury and loss you cause someone else. What 
you deliberately take from another, will later be taken 
from you by similar methods. The world is large and 
contains room enough for all. There is a place for each 
of us and no reason why one should have to lose that an- 
other may gain. Such a method is not progressive, for 
nothing new is created by it. It only takes money out of 
one pocket and puts it into another, leaving the world no 
richer for the effort expended. 

Map out an original course in a work that can stand 
on its merits. Make your position or business secure by 
putting your individuality into it, by making yourself 
a part of it and so necessary to it that neither you nor it 
ean get along without the other; make a place for your- 
self that no one can take away from you. Don’t be satis- 
fied to do what many others are doing. Search your 
brain and from it select such original ideas as it may pos- 
sess, then use them in your work and you will every day 
shake hands with opportunity. Always use your ideas 
for the benefit of the work you are associated with. Do 
not hold them back in a miserly way and say, ‘‘I am not 
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paid for using my ideas, they belong to me,”’ and then 
go and hide them as the servant did the pieces of silver 
which the Master entrusted to him. If you use your ideas 
you will be paid for them. No one can cheat you out of 
your reward. 

As an illustration of how opportunity can be created 
from a single idea, I am going to tell you about a young 
man who was employed by a wholesale house as a col- 
lector of slow and bad accounts. It was the work of this 
young man to visit these slow paying or delinquent mer- 
chants, ascertain their financial condition and try to in- 
duce or compel them to pay up. Whenever he was un- 
able to get a satisfactory settlement, the next move by 
the house was to take legal action against the merchant. 
This, of course, put him out of business, left him without 
money or credit and put his name on the blacklist of other 
wholesale houses. By this action, his future as a mer- 
chant was ruined and his creditors lost the money he 
had been unable to pay them. The young man referred 
to, felt that the old system ought to be improved, so he 
began doing a little thinking of his own on the subject. 
His investigations into the affairs of the merchants he 
called on convinced him that in most of the cases they 
were honest but unfortunate in that they possessed some 
defect of judgment or character that was interfering with 
their success in business. Some were poor managers or 
had bad systems of accounting, others lacked the ability 
to collect accounts from their customers and as a result 
could not pay their own bills. Some allowed salesmen 


to sell them more than their capital would justify them 
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in carrying. Others did not sufficiently understand the 
needs of their community to buy intelligently. With 
some, sales were slow because they were not carrying the 
right class or the right grade of goods. Sometimes sick- 
ness or family misfortunes had exhausted the available 
cash. Each case investigated revealed a reason of its 
own. To this young man who chose to think for himself, 
these reasons did not seem sufficient to justify the de- 
stroying of a man’s business and degrading him in the 
eyes of his fellowmen. He could see no logic in making 
the many honest merchants suffer for the sins of the few 
dishonest ones. He found that most merchants do the 
best they know how and would gladly do better if some- 
one would show them the way. 

The above mentioned conditions awakened an idea in 
the young man and by using that idea he opened up a big 
and hitherto unseen, opportunity. He sized the situation 
up this way: 

If these men are honest and are willing to conduct 
their business on business lines, why not show them the 
way? Why not locate for them the flaw that has inter- 
fered with their success and show them how to correct it? 
Why not help them to become successful merchants and 
thereby make friends and good customers of them, in- 
stead of allowing his house to destroy them and at the 
same time create a loss for itself? He put his idea to the 
test. First he investigated to find if the man was hon- 
est and wanted to do the right thing. Having satisfied 
himself of the man’s good intentions, he then made use 
of the following plan. He explained to the man that the 
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difficulties were the result of a flaw or error that could be 
corrected and that it was his intention to work with him 
and help him find it. That he did not intend to permit 
an honest man to fail if he could help it. By this line of 
talk he quickly won the confidence and co-operation of 
the merchant and together they soon located the cause of 
his trouble. Next he pointed out the way to correct the 
fault. Then he gave advice regarding the changing of 
old methods and helped install such new systems as were 
necessary, and arranged a convenient plan for paying the 
overdue account. It is needless to say that by his con- 
sideration and assistance he quickly won the respect and 
friendship of the merchants. Instead of making their 
lives miserable by continually dunning them or putting 
them out of business, he had given them a fresh start and 
stood by ready to advise and guide them when any new 
difficulty arose. They realized that they were being given 
more than a fair chance and they appreciated it. They 
had real encouragement to make good; also their honor 
was at stake. The majority of these men are making 
good and when they are placing orders for goods, they 
do not forget the firm whose collector gave them the new 
chance. 

Because of the great decrease in its losses through 
bad debts, this firm is enabled to sell its goods at a price 
lower than other firms can afford. Hence its growth is 
phenomenal. And the increased success of this whole- 
sale firm and of the many retail merchants which do 
business with it, is largely due to the use that was made 
of a single idea; to the idea that it is better to help an- 
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other than to destroy him, beter to encourage him than to 
discourage him. This young man found opportunity and 
made use of it and in doing so made a great success. He 
did not win success through keeping the idea to himself, 
but by sharing it with others, by making others success- 
ful also. He took nothing away from anyone, he pulled 
no one down that he might upward climb. But instead, 
he made a new place for himself by thinking out a new 
plan of doing an old thing. What he did every man can 
do. Note this fact, however, when a plan is based on 
wholly selfish motives and is designed to benefit self alone 
or to injure someone else, it never makes a permanent 
success. If you want to make a big success use an idea 
that has for its purpose the benefiting of others. The 
greater the number it is capable of benefiting, the greater 
will be your success. 

Irrespective of what we may think about it, the ideas 
that flash into our brains are not our exclusive property, 
but are only ours to use, and they remain with us only 
providing we do use them. So to hide ideas and not use 
them is the surest way to lose them. Ideas are always 
multiplied by use, therefore you cannot use yours in con- 
nection with your work or your employer’s business with- 
out receiving others equally as valuable as a reward. An 
idea is never exhausted or lost by using it. In this re- 
spect it is like the muscles of your body, use develops and 
strengthens them, while non-use causes them to shrivel 
up and die. Furthermore, the working out and using of 
an idea develops and benefits the person. It enlarges his 
view of his own possibilities, broadens his understanding 
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and strengthens his executive powers. You must bear in 
mind that it is the unpreparedness to see them and noth- 
ing else that sets the limit to man’s opportunities. 

For the purpose of illustrating the above statement I 
submit the following example: Imagine that you are 
looking at a quantity of iron ore in the crude state in 
which it came out of the earth. What does that shapeless 
mass represent to you? To be sure, it is not very at- 
tractive to the eye and most people would pass it by with- 
out a thought as to its possibilities. If all men had been 
as careless and unthinking, iron ore would still be a 
worthless material and many of the most important con- 
veniences of life would never have been made. For- 
tunately, some men through using their brains, discov- 
ered in this common hard substance, that invisible thing 
called ‘‘Opportunity.’’ They set their brains to work and 
evolved methods for changing this crude ore into a work- 
able material that could be used to build railroads, 
bridges, engines, machines and buildings, while others 
found methods of refining and improving it for finer uses, 
such as the making of cutlery, razors, tools, watch 
springs, etc. With each necessity came a new opportu- 
nity, and with each improvement a new want was sup- 
plied, and the end is not yet. There still remains to be 
‘‘thought out’? many new uses for iron which means that 
many new opportunities are patiently waiting for some- 
one to find them. 

Iron or any other substance may mean nothing or it 
may mean a thousand things to the observer, it all de- 


pends upon the person who looks at it and not in the 
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least upon the material. The opportunity is there 
whether the man sees it or not and the fault is his if he 
does not find it. What I have said of iron applies to 
every substance, material, business or condition. Oppor- 
tunity is always waiting for the man who is prepared to 
see it. Take cotton seed, for instance. For generations 
it had been a waste product and a burden to the cotton 
growers. It cost them money to get rid of it because it 
was apparently useless. Then someone used his brain 
and found another long neglected opportunity. Today 
millions of dollars are paid for the oil that is extracted 
from cotton seed. Under various names it now forms an 
important part of our daily food and the refuse or by- 
product is used to fatten cattle. Millions of people are 
being benefited by this discovery because it reduces the 
cost of living. The size and greatness of every opportu- 
nity is measured by the number of people it benefits. As 
another instance, take gasoline, the product that made 
the automobile and the gasoline engine possible. At one 
time gasoline was considered a waste product in the 
manufacture of kerosene and was thrown away. Today 
it commands a higher price than kerosene and has revo- 
lutionized the world’s transportation and added many 
comforts and pleasures to life. There are many new ways 
in which gasoline can be used that are yet undiscovered. 
Many opportunities in this line are waiting for the right 
man. 

Opportunity is within you, but if you would find it 
you must set your brain to work on a particular line of 
thinking, to the study of some special work. Then in 
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your thinking, in your contact with the work and in your 
analyzation of it, you will discover things about it that 
you never knew before. These discoveries will give you 
new ideas to work on and will open up new possibilities 
for you. Every new idea, big or little, that enters your 
brain, is a new opportunity for you. If you will stop 
despising little things and instead will group together 
the little ideas that come to you, you will find that they 
are all related and fit together as one and that you have 
accomplished a big, tangible idea, which will mean that 
you have created for yourself a big opportunity. After 
you have recognized the ‘‘big idea,’’ you must respect it, 
have confidence in it and use it, otherwise it will continue 
to be merely an idea and will never become an ‘‘oppor- 
tunity.’’ 

Big opportunities almost always have small begin- 
nings. No idea is born fully matured. It gains strength 
and size with use. Take coke as an illustration. Cokeisa 
by-product that is left after the gas has been extracted 
from coal. It was coke that made the present big steel in- 
dustry possible, and yet at one time it was so poorly 
thought of that an enterprising young man who had made 
a boat load of it and taken it to Cincinnati, was unable to 
sell it at any price. He possessed only half of the idea. 
He had learned how to make coke but had not found the 
right use for it. Another young man who had been a clerk 
in a country grocery store did some thinking and investi- 
gating which satisfied him that he saw the opportunity 
in coke. So with two partners he started in the business 


with fifty ovens. Then a financial panic came on and 
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disturbed the business of the country and the two part- 
ners lost their courage, so he bought them out. He was 
still satisfied that he saw the opportunity. He still had the 
courage of his convictions and held to his original plans 
and he made a big success. Later he made an alliance 
with the great American Steel king and at the time the 
steel merger was put through, forming the steel trust, he 
owned forty thousand acres of coal lands and thousands 
of coke ovens and his plant went into the merger at a 
valuation of nearly fifty million dollars. Today he has 
more money than he knows what to do with. And all be- 
cause he knew opportunity when he saw it, believed in 
himself and his ideas, used his brain and was not afraid 
to begin small. 

When you say that opportunity never came to you, 
you brand yourself as being ignorant of the real facts. 
Opportunity cannot come 7'0 you but must come FROM 
you. Whenever you feel discouraged at the way things 
are going and are inclined to find fault with fate, don’t. 
Instead, set your brain to work on the case. Search for 
the missing link, the idea that you need to bring things 
out right, find it and create a new opportunity. Use your 
ideas as they come to you. If you neglect them, they will 
fade away and dissolve into thin air. To have ideas and 
and not make use of them is like burying your money 
instead of putting it to work to earn interest. Do not 
allow other people to discourage you by telling you that 
there are no opportunities for you in your work, or that 
your employer will not appreciate your ideas and efforts. 
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Such statements are the very poorest logic and yet we 
hear them expressed every day by the unthinking work- 
ers. Employers cannot afford to discourage their em- 
ployees. They hire men and pay them wages because they 
are in need of ability to assist them in conducting their 
business and when they find it, they most certainly are not 
going to destroy the thing they are paying out good 
money for. No indeed, they are going to encourage the 
light to burn more brightly. I know whereof I speak, 
having had many years of experience as an employer of 
hundreds of people, both in America and Europe. An em- 
ployer is constantly on the lookout for talent and ability 
and when he finds them he is willing to pay for them be- 
cause they mean profit to him. You can be certain that 
those who complain of an employer’s negligence or bad 
judgment in not promoting them, are those who are blind 
to their opportunities. They have not made themselves 
ready to filla higher position. The better positions are 
always waiting for the right men, the men who are pre- 
pared to fill them. 

If you have not found the opportunity you need, it is 
because you have not looked for it in the right place— 
your brain. Hereafter, when you want an idea or need an 
opportunity, go to the storehouse of your brain. If you 
do not find it there ready and waiting for you, set your 
mind to hunt for it. Your brain can attract and get for 
you the ideas you need, for nothing is denied to those who 
honestly seek and earnestly work. You and opportunity 
are one. The ideas you need are within you. It is up to 
you to bring them out, and create the opportunity that 
will make you successful. 
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BOOK FOUR 
FINDING THE RIGHT VOCATION 


Finding one’s right vocation and fitting oneself into 
the niche Nature intended for him, is a vitally important 
matter to every man who desires to gain any degree of 
success. A misfit is a sad object. To be out of one’s place 
and out of one’s element is like being a stranger in a 
strange land without a knowledge of the native language. 
It places one at a great disadvantage, to say nothing of 
the inconvenience and unpleasantness it imposes. If a 
man is to get out of his time and efforts what they are 
really worth, he must select a career in which he can use 
his natural talents, his inherent ability, which means that 
he must choose a calling where he can easily understand 
the needs and requirements and perform the work with 
the least unnecessary effort, where a knowledge of the 
essentials come to him as if by instinct. 

To be correctly placed, man must fit into his work like 
a round peg fits into a round hole, like water fits into a 
pail. There must be no waste space or unfilled corners, 
though there must always be sufficient room at the top 
for him to grow up to and eventually fill. He must be all 
that the work requires of a man and the work must be 
such as will give back to him a feeling of pleasure for 
each effort he puts into it. He must be able to see the 
opportunities in the work and be confident that he is cap- 
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able of working up to the point where he can make use 
of them. Where these conditions do not exist the man 
is more or less of a misfit and a misfit never makes a 
great success of his work, no matter how hard he tries. 
It would be a mistake for a natural musician to undertake 
to make a success in a mechanical calling, or for a quiet, 
modest, retiring nature to select as his calling that of a 
salesman or insurance agent, or for a butcher to try to 
be a watchmaker. Men cannot be made to fit where they 
do not belong. It is contrary to Nature and she punishes 
all who try it. 

The majority of men who go through life without mak- 
ing a success, do so because they do not find their true 
place in life, do not understand their own ability and do 
not recognize the vocation they are adapted to follow. 
Most of them continue to struggle along, not realizing 
that they are in the wrong calling and are fighting an un- 
necessary battle. They frequently believe that there is 
no definite place for them in the world’s affairs, that they 
are destined to remain failures throughout their lives and 
must accept what chance happens to bring them. In this 
belief they are mistaken, for in the workshop of the world 
there is a place for every man and a work that each 
can do well. In Nature’s great scheme of progress and 
evolution every man has been considered, alotted a place 
and made a unit, a part, a link in the chain of the world’s 
affairs. It makes no difference how unimportant the 
least of us may seem to ourselves or to others, we are 
important to the place where we belong. It is only those 
who are out of their natural place who feel that they are 
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strangers. That we may ultimately attain to the highest 
we are capable of, each should find himself and his place 
in life as soon as possible. Then he should do his part 
to the best of his ability and with all his strength, and 
never shirk. It is unfair to neglect or shirk a duty, for 
where one man fails to do his part, another is forced to 
take up the extra task and complete it, for the world’s 
work must be done. As we are each a part of the system 
of the world in which we live and as necessary to it as 
each link in a chain is necessary to the other links, we 
should hasten to find our place therein and decide to do 
the best we are capable of and not allow ourselves to be- 
come discouraged by the obstacles and setbacks we meet. 
Instead we should gain strength and acquire persistence 
from the encounter. It is opposition that tries and 
strengthens our resolves. 

The earth is the tryout or testing laboratory in which 
is ascertained the metal each man is made of. We must 
all go through the fire test of hardships and reverses and 
the acid test of personal criticism before we can emerge 
as the refined material from which great men and big 
successes are made. That we may pass the various tests 
and come out of the crucible without a flaw and be 
marked A-1, we must prepare ourselves in advance. 
That is, we must find our natural place and fill it. Of me 
Nature requires a certain kind of work that you could 
not do quite as well as I can, while of you she expects 
work that I could not do as well as you. That we may 
each know our particular work she has planted within 
our brains a special intelligence that will, if we consult 
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it, tell us just what we are capable of doing. Then, that 
her wishes may not seem arbitrary or dictatorial, she has 
also given us the right to choose and decide for ourselves 
whether we will follow the natural course and take our 
right places in the world’s affairs, or neglect our duty 
and as a result find ourselves buffetted and tossed about 
by others because we are out of our place and in their 
way. That we may make our decisions independently 
of her she furnished each of us with a will. Without a 
personal will and the unlimited right to decide, we could 
not be held responsible for our acts, nor could we be 
justly punished for our mistakes. While Nature has 
planted in us the germ of our calling, she has set no lim- 
its on its growth nor upon our advancement. That is 
left entirely with us and depends on how we nurture and 
cultivate her gift. Thus we are left free to rise to any 
height we are willing to work for. This germ of talent 
which we each possess, is the foundation of the hope and 
ambition which whispers to us that a thing can be done 
and assures us that we can do it. 

The systems of education employed by our schools 
and colleges have not been well adapted for making their 
students successful men and women. They have not fur- 
nished the opportunities for the practical mental develop- 
ment and natural education necessary to prepare each 
to fill his particular niche in the world’s affairs. It is 
now known positively that every man and every woman 
has an individual group of brain cells which, if made use 
of, will enable that person to do better work in a par- 
ticular capacity than any other person could. The schools 
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have not taken this fact into consideration. Asa result, 
their instruction is general in character, when it should 
be individual and specific. Three quarters of the stuff 
a student is forced to study is forgotten soon after he 
leaves school and a good part of the balance he is forced 
to unlearn before he can become useful. This alone 
proves that there is a great waste of time and energy on 
the part of both teacher and pupil that might be used to 
better advantage in developing the student’s natural use- 
ful talents. Success in life can only be made through the 
exercise of the person’s inherent ability. All other edu- 
cation is a dead loss. 

The faculties of the mind, like the muscles of the body, 
need exercise. The dancer’s strength is in her feet and 
legs, the blacksmith’s in his arms, the singer’s in the 
vocal chords, and the pianist’s in his wrists. A success- 
ful banker possesses a natural aptitude for finance and 
business, while a playwright has the ability to combine 
situations and actions so as to give life to dramatic fig- 
ures. In other words, success depends largely on find- 
ing out what you are naturally adapted for and then do- 
ing your best in that particular thing. Study and educa- 
tion are all wasted when not directed toward the perfect- 
ing of this natural aptitude. 

In beginning a career man has no past experience 
available to guide him. Consequently he drifts along, 
usually trying to do that for which he is not fitted. Be- 
cause teachers and parents do not understand how to 
locate and develop the natural abilities of children, boys 
are delegated to be doctors who should be plumbers, to 
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be clerks who should be mechanics and to be lawyers who 
should be salesmen and vice versa. The only difference 
between the man who has made a success and the one 
who believes himself to be a failure is that the one has 
used his brain forces for what they were intended, and 
the other has been trying to do that for which he was not 
adapted. The person who works his way through col- 
lege because it is a pleasure to him, is following his nat- 
ural course, while the person who goes to college simply 
because his family sent him and who takes no interest in 
the work, is certain to fail if he ever has to depend upon 
making his living by intellectual labor. 

Psychological methods of determining just what a 
youth is fitted for are now being studied by some teach- 
ers. The time is coming when the examination of the 
schoolboy and schoolgirl will not be to find out how well 
they have memorized certain book teachings, but what 
they can do most easily. Then instruction will be pre- 
pared which will assist them to do that particular thing 
in the very best way. The manner of adopting vocations 
has been stupidly wrong—we have been hunting for 
‘‘Jobs’’ without considering our natural calling. Our 
life work has been determined in the most haphazard 
way; Henry was selected to be a lawyer because his 
father followed the law as a profession, or because there 
was an opening for a law clerk in his uncle’s office. Jim 
was educated to be a doctor because some relative 
thought that a genteel profession for a man. Frank was 
trained to be an artist because his mother had been told 
that there was artistic talent in the family. This method 
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of determining vocations has ruined millions of lives. 
Fortunately, man is acquiring a new understanding, and 
is waking to a realization that matters of such great im- 
portance should not be left to whim, caprice or misguided 
ambition. The Vocational Expert has come upon the 
scene. He studies and analyzes man’s mental makeup 
and locates his weakness and his special aptitudes. In 
this way misfits are guarded against and round pegs 
warned against trying to fit themselves into square holes. 

There is a particular vocation in which each person 
can accomplish more than he could in any other, a call- 
ing from which he will derive the most satisfaction and 
the greatest pleasure. And the more thoroughly he pre- 
pares himself to fill this position, the easier it will be for 
him to win success and the nearer he will come to being 
his real self. As no man can begin at the top, it may 
be necessary for him to make use of several minor posi- 
tions while preparing himself for his true calling. If you, 
dear reader, have not already found your real vocation 
and fitted yourself into it, here is your opportunity to 
make a thorough investigation of your talents and find 
out to what particular calling you belong. Of all the 
methods being used for determining a man’s vocation, I 
have found the eliminating system to be the best. To 
apply this system you first write down the various call- 
ings in which one could engage. Then you review them 
to find the one which appeals to you most strongly. 

For convenience the various callings in which men are 
engaged can be classified under the following eight head- 
ings: (A) Artistic, (B) Commercial, (C) Clerkship, (D) 
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Educational, (E) Literary, (F) Mechanical, (G) Scien- 
tific and (H) Miscellaneous. Each of these divisions can 
then be subdivided as follows: Class A—The sculptor, 
draughtsman, decorator, model maker, crayon artist, por- 
trait painter, designer, photographer, landscape painter, 
landscape gardener, musician (vocal and instrumental), 
milliner, dressmaker, tailor. Class B—Business in its 
varied forms, salesmanship, insurance, banking, broker- 
age, speculation, real estate, publisher. These divisions 
may be again sub-divided into the different branches. 
Class C—Bookkeeper, stenographer, clerk, cashier, au- 
ditor, telegrapher, salesman, telephone operator. Class D 
—Teachers of music, art, elocution, penmanship, arith- 
metic, literature, languages, science, kindergarten, ete. 
Class E—Author, editor, elocutionist, lecturer, orator, re- 
porter, statesman, politician, lawyer, poet, linguist, 
preacher, actor, novelist, historian, secretary, advertise- 
ment writer, librarian, correspondent. Class F—Archi- 
tect, contractor, builder, plumber, moulder, blacksmith, 
cabinet maker, shipbuilder, machinist, metal worker, 
printer, jeweler, engraver, inventor, engineer (civil, 
electrical, mechanical, locomotive), electrician, carriage 
maker, automobile maker, finisher, painter, carpenter, 
turner, miller. Class G—Assayer, surveyor, naturalist, 
mineralogist, physician, surgeon, chemist, oculist, opti- 
cian, aurist, anatomist, nurse, geologist, geographer, 
astronomer, microscopist. Class H—Agent, property 
manager, collector, superintendent, manufacturer, de- 
tective, organizer, housekeeper, waiter, house servant, 
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cook, farmer, stockraiser, nurseryman, fruit grower, 
hotel keeper, sailor, soldier, miner, ete. 

If country life with its freedom and unconventional- 
ism appeals to you, then consider agriculture, fruit, vege- 
table or grain raising. If you also possess a liking for 
animals, there is the raising and selling of horses, cattle, 
sheep, hogs, ete., to be considered. If you have an appre- 
ciation of the artistic, a good eye for size and proportion 
and also a liking for measuring, calculating and figuring, 
the calling of an architect may appeal to you. And if you 
also like constructing things, house building may be your 
forte. If you like to make or see articles made, there is 
a vast variety for you to choose from in mechanics and 
manufacturing. If machinery and its operation arouses 
your interest and curiosity, then consider the various 
branches of engineering, steam, electricity, ete. Should 
trading and selling appeal to you, consider the different 
branches of merchandising and salesmanship. If you are 
also fond of traveling, there is the work of the traveling 
salesman or the advertising business to be considered. If 
you are impressed with your fellowmen’s need for 
greater knowledge and learning, and like to give expres- 
sion to your views and ideas, then consider your fitness 
for teaching, writing or journalistic work. If you have 
an investigative turn of mind, look to science for your 
falling, or consider law and medicine as a profession. If 
you like figures and mathematical problems, there is 
bookkeeping, banking and insurance. Advertising being 
in a field by itself, you can easily tell if your calling lies 
in that direction. If you possess the artistic temper- 
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ament, there is art in its various branches, also music, 
vocal and instrumental and dramatic art, each of which 
should be considered separately and very carefully before 
deciding to adopt any one of them for a career. 

As you review the various vocations, you should elim- 
inate from your consideration all which do not strongly 
appeal to you. Continue this process until you have but 
one left. Then take this one and put it through the elim- 
inating process. For example, if your inclination is to- 
ward mechanics, and your preference is for metal, over 
wood and other materials, you are to write down the 
names of all the articles you can think of that are manu- 
factured from metal. After having made your list you 
are to commence crossing off the names of those which 
interest you the least, continuing this process until there 
is but one remaining. Next, you are to write down on 
another paper the processes this article must go through 
in the course of its manufacture. Follow the same sys- 
tem and cross off one by one the processes that are the 
least interesting until you have but one left. Before you 
will be indicated the work you are best adapted to per- 
form. You first discovered the class you belong to, then 
the particular article you are to be associated with, and 
finally the part you are capable of taking in its manufac- 
ture. If your natural inclination is toward merchandis- 
ing, agriculture, art, science, or some other calling, you 
will apply this same system of review and elimination. 
In making the above explanation I used a branch of me- 
chanics merely as an example. You see the point is, not 
to try to select the vocation you like best, but to eliminate 
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those you like least, thereby leaving to you the one you 
will like, the one designed for you by Nature. 

The law which selects your vocation for you is purely 
psychological, you use no reason or judgment in the mat- 
ter at all. When you think about a vocation that your 
inner being is not in harmony with and therefore not 
capable of understanding, there will be no pleasurable 
response and as a result, you will discard it. But the in- 
stant your thoughts center on your true calling you 
will experience a feeling of pleasure and confidence. This 
feeling may not be one which you could definitely describe 
in words, but there will be an innate assurance which will 
please you and create within you a desire to learn that 
particular work and make a success of it. Once this feel- 
ing comes to you, you need no longer remain in doubt that 
Nature has a place for you and that she will entrust it 
to your care as soon as you have prepared yourself to fill 
it. When you have progressed to this stage, it then be- 
comes your duty to begin such studies as are necessary 
to perfect your knowledge of the work. As soon as 
you are prepared for the position, you will find it waiting 
for you. 

As the system here advocated has a psychological law 
for its foundation, you ean depend upon it. It cannot 
fail. Should it happen that when making the first test, 
you are unable to feel the pleasurable response, you 
need not become discouraged. You can be certain that 
you neglected to write down and consider some vocation, 
or some process of the work. Go through the process 
again next day and you will undoubtedly find your true 
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vocation. When the directions I have given are faith- 
fully followed, it is seldom that the discovery is not made 
on the first trial. When you have discovered your nat- 
ural talent, encourage it and make use of it. Do not 
waste it or fritter it away. It is your capital. Apply it 
to practical purposes. Make it serve you. To waste 
human talent is the greatest waste of all, for talent is the 
source of all wealth. 

Do not permit anyone to persuade you that there is a 
short cut to fame and fortune; that men who do not use 
ability have an equal chance with the trained and edu- 
cated. There is only one road to success and that is 
through the right use of the brain. Untrained, unthink- 
ing brains stumble over opportunities and curse them for 
getting in their way, while the seeing brain grasps them 
and makes use of them. Here is represented the differ- 
ence between mediocrity and success. Those who plod 
along mechanically in a conventional vocation without 
trying to alter the conditions under which they work, 
find themselves always battling for a mere living. Origi- 
nality (individual talent) is the savior which would de- 
liver them from their drudgery if they would make use 
of it. It is a quality that is being more highly appre- 
ciated every day. It is the thing employers are most 
ready to pay for, and capitalists most ready to invest in. 
If a man can invent a new and better method of doing 
work, find a new use for an old material or evolve a new 
principle, he is worth his own price. Such men become 
benefactors to humanity and prominent factors in the 


world’s development. 
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Do not follow in a rut with commonplace brains. Give 
your imagination a chance. Let it help you to build plans 
and discover ideas. Give it a free rein for at least an 
hour in every twenty-four. It has wonderful poten- 
tialities. It is a scout that will go prospecting among the 
possibilities of tomorrow. It is a mental laboratory for 
making experiments in the unknown. It is a magic lens, 
being a microscope and a telescope that enlarges ideas 
and brings future possibilities to the immediate vision. 
It reduces time and distance and reveals to us our suc- 
cess in advance of its accomplishment. It is a prophet 
and foretells the coming of events. It is a friend whose 
counsel we cannot afford to ignore. 

If a man will set his imagination to exploring his 
brain, he will find an inexhaustible supply of riches, for 
every person carries within himself talents that outvalue 
the richest gold mine. The more and the deeper it digs, 
the more it will uncover. So many people hold the mis- 
taken belief that one must have money to begin with or he 
cannot make a success. Money is not the basis of success, 
it is the fruit. Money without brain to guide it, never 
took a man far on the road to success. Those who depend 
upon it always fail. Initiative and a good idea is the best 
capital for anyone to begin on. Neither can be stolen 
from you and so long as you have them as a working 
basis you hold a certified check for any amount of money 
you may demand. A college education sometimes helps, 
but it is not a passport to success. Some of our greatest 
failures were college educated, while most of the great 
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by unschooled thinkers. The scholar’s education is 
largely artificial, while the thinker’s is natural. That ac- 
counts for the difference in the results obtained. It is 
very difficult to unlearn a wrong method, therefore we 
should be careful to learn right methods, to learn 
Nature’s way. Learning of any kind that we cannot 
make use of is valueless. And even correct learning is 
profitless unless we set it to working for us. 

The world pays for the original ideas men have to 
sell, for the things they can teach it. Those who can 
teach it nothing, it relegates to the ranks or delegates to 
minor offices, while the man with an idea becomes its 
master and dictates his own terms. 

Remember that there are ideas enough accessible to 
your brain to cut continents apart, push mountains out 
of the way, change deserts into green fields and compel 
the mighty waters to do your bidding. Other brains have 
done these things and yours can do what they have done. 
You have the same right to draw upon the original source 
of intelligence that any other man has. Brains and brains 
alone have conceived, created and found all the utilities 
of civilization. Use your brain in your particular work 
and there will be no limit to what you can accomplish. 
Do you see the sign post with the finger pointing to the 
road marked ‘‘success?’’ If not look again. It is there 
just ahead of you. Find your vocation and march for- 
ward. 
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BOOK FIVE 
HOW TO APPLY FOR A POSITION 


How and where to find a job are among the first seri- 
ous problems that confront most young men and many 
young women. To get suitably or at least adaptably 
started in a life-work is very important. To start wrong 
is a waste of valuable time and effort and yet one cannot 
be certain that he is starting right, because the business 
of applying for and securing positions is unsystematized. 
Every day inexperienced people must start out to find 
the right position and because there are few rules and 
no definite systems to guide them, they usually make a 
failure of the undertaking and land where they do not 
belong, where they cannot use their talents to advantage. 
To the new beginner, going after a position is like a ship 
entering an uncharted harbor or sailing an uncharted 
sea; the outcome is a matter of chance. Because few 
provisions have been made to help or guide the young in 
applying for positions, gaining the first foothold is made 
difficult and discouraging. This unsystematic condition 
is as unsatisfactory to the employer as to the would-be 
employee, because it deprives him of a dependable 
method of securing competent employees. When he needs 
help he must advertise, asking applicants to write or to 
eall, and from among the number that apply he must, 
after a cursory examination, select those whom he thinks 
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may be able to fill the positions. As he cannot be sure 
that they possess the abilities he needs, he is forced to 
take them on trial and later, as their defects or lack of 
adaptability show up, he must begin weeding out the chaff 
from the wheat. The whole matter of employing and 
seeking employment, as it stands today, is largely a spec- 
ulation. Both sides are forced to take chances and both 
thereby lose time and money on the experiment. 

A boy after leaving school finds that he must secure a 
job, that he must earn money to help out the family ex- 
penses. He starts out to look for a position, often with- 
out a friend to appeal to or a word of influence to help 
him, and always without definite rules or directions to 
guide him. Usually his parents are unable to leave their 
tasks to accompany him, so he must strike out alone. The 
line of labor he takes up necessarily becomes a matter of 
the supremest chance. It usually happens that he drifts 
along until he sees a ‘‘Boy Wanted”’ sign, or reads an 
advertisement to that effect; then he makes an applica- 
tion for the job. His taste, his aptitude and his natural 
proclivities are not considered, he needs to earn some 
money, so he takes the first position he can get. His job 
may start him on the road to success or on the way to 
failure, he does not know which, and possibly never gives 
that side of the subject a thought. Instead, with the fear- 
lessness of youth, he plunges in and takes a blind chance 
and a very unfair one at that, for there are fifty chances 
to one against his landing where he belongs. 

I believe that many of the chances which are now be- 
ing taken by both employees and employers, could be 
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eliminated and greater efficiency obtained, if instead 
of depending upon advertisements and employment 
agencies for bringing the employer and employee to- 
gether, we had reliable Testing Schools, schools where all 
kinds of employees could be methodically examined and 
their knowledge and ability tested, and then be given a 
Certificate of Efficiency. This certificate should detail 
the person’s qualifications and be a guarantee to the em- 
ployer. Armed with one of these certificates, the person 
seeking a position, instead of having as now, to visit sev- 
eral employers and attempt to tell them of his ability, a 
thing a modest person dishkes to do, he would simply 
have to submit his certificate. The certificate would tell 
the whole story at a glance and tell it much better and 
more accurately than the applicant could. It would show 
exactly what qualifications he had to offer and would save 
time and embarrassment. Few people are able to do 
themselves justice when asked to tell of their qualifica- 
tions beeause their modesty or self-consciousness places 
them at a disadvantage. ‘To further facilitate the work- 
ing of this system, employers should place their orders 
for employees with these Testing Schools, specifying 
their requirements and instructing the school to send 
them only those who measure up to the specifications. As 
those having the highest specific qualifications and those 
having the highest percentage of efficiency would receive 
the best opportunities, there would be an incentive to all 
desiring positions to make themselves highly efficient. 
The system I have suggested or one very similar must 


eventually come into service. It is, however, too much to 
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expect a radical change all at once, for large things move 
slowly. As an aid in bringing about the plan just men- 
tioned, employers might arrange to co-operate with the 
various business colleges, technical schools and other in- 
stitutions of learning, and offer positions to those of 
their students who graduate with honors. In this way, 
students would be encouraged to do their best ; they would 
realize that a position with a reliable firm could be theirs 
as soon as they had proven that they were competent to 
fill it. This plan would also be a guarantee to the em- 
ployer that he was obtaining the most capable new ma- 
terial available. If each employer who reads this will 
make use of the plan I have suggested, it may not be very 
long before the business of employing help will be placed 
on a systematic basis. In the meantime, we must deal 
with conditions as we find them. Therefore, all the ad- 
vice I shall give herein will be for use under the condi- 
tions existing today. 


The making of a personal application for a position is 
dreaded by most people and is usually undertaken with 
fear and trembling. If there exists a weakness of the will, 
a lack of courage or a tendency toward procrastination, 
it shows up plainly at such a time. The person usually 
starts out filled with every good intention and frequently 
his courage holds out well until he reaches the place 
where he intended to apply for a position, then a sudden 
weakness takes possession of him, a lack of confidence 
shows itself and he hesitates or goes by the place instead 
of going in. Immediately a hundred excuses oceur to him 


as to why he should not go in just now, or why it would 
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be better to put it off or to try elsewhere first. This is 
the danger point and the place where people make many 
of their failures; fear gets possession of them and they 
throw away their opportunities; they lose their nerve and 
away go their chances of success. ‘‘He who hesitates is 
lost’’ was wisely said, for tomorrow finds a procrastinat- 
ing man no more courageous than he was today. The 
time to act on all matters of importance is at once; the 
time to strike is while the iron is hot; the time to apply 
for a position is while the determination is strong; the 
time to attain great results is while the fire of desire 
burns most strongly in the brain. There is no moment like 
the present, for emotional fires soon burn out and tomor- 
row the blood may run cold again and cause the object to 
lose its attraction. The longer one delays and the oftener 
one hesitates, the harder a task becomes. Then tomorrow 
may be too late to get the position you desire. Some one 
with more courage may, in the meantime’ have secured it. 
Therefore, be advised. Don’t waste time. Don’t put off 
until tomorrow anything that you can possibly do today. 
Act promptly on all occasions, it always brings the best 
results. 

The timidity that is felt by persons seeking positions 
is usually due to self-consciousness. While on their way 
to make application they mentally put themselves 
through a course of self-analysis. They wonder what 
questions will be asked and whether they will be able to 
answer them satisfactorily. They wonder whether they 
will be able to fill the position should they get it and a 
hundred other questions occur to them. As a result of 
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this personal analysis, they are bound to find in them- 
selves some fault or inefficiency, for no one is perfect. 
This knowledge naturally tends to make them sensitive 
and self-doubting and as a result, they dislike to approach 
the employer. They fear that their knowledge of the 
work he wishes done or the experienc they have had may 
not be sufficient to satisfy him. Even when they do mus- 
ter up enough courage to make the application, this self- 
consciousness interferes with the success of their errand, 
because it makes it impossible for them to present their 
cases to advantage. 

Should this embarrassing feeling ever take possession 
of you, dear reader, shake off the self-conscious thoughts 
by remembering the important fact that experience is not 
the principal thing an employer is looking for. He is 
more often looking for inherent ability that he can train 
to his purpose, for the willingness to take hold and try, 
for ambition, energy, backbone and good character. When 
an employer finds in an applicant the qualities he needs, 
he can be trusted to do the right thing with him and for 
him. It is not the number of years you have spent at a 
certain work that interests the employer, but how much 
you have accomplished in that time and how willing you 
are to learn more and how ambitious you are to advance 
still farther. It is the spirit of desire and the determina- 
tion to succeed which you show that interests him and 
wins his approval. Many a young man who was made of 
the right stuff and possessed the requisite ambition and 
energy, has stepped into a business or a trade that was 
entirely new to him and after a year or two of conscien- 
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tious work, found himself promoted to a position in ad- 
vance of men who had been with the firm two or three | 
times as long as he. It is the material the man is made of 
and the desire to accomplish which he possesses’ and not 
the years he has worked at a job, that counts in his favor. 

Do not be afraid that you will not find employment. 
If you are made of the right stuff, there is a position 
waiting for you and perhaps several for you to choose 
from. Every employer is constantly on the lookout for 
bright, willing, energetic employees. The success of his 
business is very often determined, not by the demand for 
his goods, but by the number of competent employees he 
is able to find. He is always watching for capable people 
and can always make a place for them, because they rep- 
resent profit to him. Not to give a position to a compe- 
tent person who seeks it, would be equal to throwing away 
money and wise business men do not make a habit of do- 
ing that. Therefore, it is up to you to show the em- 
ployer that you possess qualities that he can use to ad- 
vantage. If you have failed to secure employment at a 
place where they needed someone with the ability you 
possess, you can be sure that it was because you did not 
favorably impress the man who hires the help. You 
either did not present your case rightly, or your manner 
or personal appearance were displeasing to him. First 
impressions are always important and the employer, be- 
ing a busy man, necessarily judges quickly. If you do not 
present yourself to the best advantage and thereby make 
a favorable impression, the fault is your own. He has 
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neither the time nor the inclination to hunt for the quali- 
fications vou may be hiding. 

If you were offering an article of merchandise for 
sale, you would show it in the best possible light and draw 
the would-be purchaser’s attention to all its points of 
merit. When you apply for a position, you offer for sale 
your talents, your abilities and such other qualifications 
as you may possess. Then it behooves you to present 
them in a favorable and truthful light. Show the person 
who wishes to buy your services just what you have to 
sell. Do not present yourself as a lottery ticket, in the 
purchasing of which he must take an uncertain chance. 
The employer wants as far as possible to know what he 
is buying and what he is paying his money for; he dis- 
likes to do business entirely in the dark. Therefore, you 
must attract his favorable attention, make your first pre- 
sentation tell the whole story. In making application by 
letter, state all the facts and only the facts, and state 
them plainly, using no unnecessary words. Remember 
that time is valuable to the person who will have to read 
your letter. Give force to your words and strength to 
your statements and arouse interest in your ability by 
the language you employ. Close your letter concisely, 
but not bluntly. Be careful regarding the stationery you 
use. Do not use postal cards and never write your appli- 
cation with pencil unless you wish it to receive no consid- 
eration. Do not use letter paper or envelopes obtained 
from hotels or other publie writing rooms, for this always 
creates an unfavorable impression and may destroy your 
chances of obtaining a personal interview. 
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If you follow these instructions accurately and then 
fail to secure some particular position, do not become dis- 
couraged. You will find later that there was a good 
reason for the rejection. Go ahead. Look further and 
keep on looking until you find another person or another 
firm you desire to work for, one who can understand and 
appreciate your qualifications and make profitable use of 
your services. Every man cannot successfully or even 
peaceably get along with every other man, because each 
has his own personal peculiarities, and these traits of 
mind frequently clash with the peculiarities of others and 
cause inharmony. Now inharmony between employee 
and employer is a serious thing, for where it exists 
neither can do justice to the other, nor can the employee 
do justice to his work. Once the feeling has been aroused 
neither can afford to longer continue the relationship. If 
an employer fails to be impressed by you or by what you 
have to offer him, it may be, and frequently is, because he 
intuitively recognizes in you points which, though they 
may not be real faults, would in time create inharmony 
hetween you and him. In thus deciding against employ- 
ing you he may really be doing you a favor. He may be 
helping you to avoid future unpleasantness, if not some- 
thing more serious. Nothing devitalizes a man’s brain, 
saps his strength and destroys his ambition, like working 
with inharmonious people. No sacrifice he can make is 


too great that will relieve him of such blighting influ- 


ences. 
The first impression an employer gets of an applicant 
comes partially from his personal appearance. There- 
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fore when applying for a position, you should see to it 
that you are dressed as neatly and cleanly as possible, but 
never flashily or extravagantly. Extravagance displayed 
in dress indicates to the employer wastefulness and an in- 
correct regard for the economics of time and material. 
Consequently, he would not feel secure in trusting his 
property or his affairs to the care of such a person. As 
an employee becomes, or should become, a part of the 
business in which he is employed, a neat appearance and 
a pleasant disposition toward the work and his fellow 
employees will be greatly to his advantage. 

For the benefit of those who have had as yet no ex- 
perience in the line of work they think they are adapted 
for, and are about to apply for their first position, I 
offer a few suggestions. Having decided as to the per- 
son or firm you would like to work for, and before start- 
ing out to secure a position, go to some friends you know 
well and tell them that you intend applying for a posi- 
tion and ask them if they would be so kind as to give you 
a recommendation as to your character and integrity and 
any other qualifications they may know that you possess. 
Never ask for a recommendation from anyone who would 
give you a lukewarm, impersonal letter. At least, never 
use such a letter, for it would injure your prospects. One 
good strong letter that tells something specific about you 
is worth more to your cause than a dozen of the matter- 
of-form letters that so many people present when apply- 
ing for a position. Such letters are far worse than none 
at all; they prejudice the employer against you. Do not 


use them. 
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Having secured one or more good recommendations, 
your next move is to obtain an interview with the per- 
son who employs the help. If he (or she) is in immediate 
need of an employee and is advertising for one, you will 
have no trouble in obtaining an interview, but if he is not 
in special need of help you may find the matter more diffi- 
cult. In the latter case, it is up to you to show the em- 
ployer that he needs you, that you can make yourself val- 
uable to him, that you can create a place for yourself in 
his establishment. Here is where originality must be 
used and where you will have the chance to test your in- 
ventive ability. Think out an original, but practical way 
of approaching the employer, a way that will convince 
him that you are not of the ordinary kind, that you pos- 
sess an active brain. Ideas and originality make for suc- 
cess in any business and an employer appreciates and is 
quick to recognize these qualities in an applicant for a 
position. It is the ideas that others possess or can make 
use of, that he is ready to pay for. When you apply fora 
position, don’t ask for a job, but rather ask for an oppor- 
tunity to prove that you can be of service. If possible, 
work out an idea that you think could be used to advan- 
tage in the business you are seeking to enter, and then 
ask for an opportunity to demonstrate it. Think out your 
plan of approaching and interesting the employer, then 
go ahead confidently and you will be quite likely to suc- 
ceed. I might tell you of several plans that have been 
successfully used for this purpose, but as you would not 
have originated them yourself, they would not awaken in 


you the enthusiasm that impresses and convinces an em- 
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ployer, hence they would be of little use to you. So my 
advice to you is to think for yourself, be original, work 
out your own plans and then put them into action while 
the fire of confidence is burning brightly. Today is the 
day, tomorrow may be too late. 

If an employer makes an appointment and sets a time 
for you to call on him, be sure and be at the appointed 
place promptly, in fact, be there on the minute. Do not 
arrive fifteen or thirty minutes ahead of time, as though 
your time had no value, nor fifteen minutes late, for a 
business man’s time is valuable. It shows a respect for 
time to appear exactly on the minute and the employer 
will be impressed by it. Enter his presence with a quick, 
firm step, as though you meant business. Never pull your 
body along as though you were afraid to approach him; 
he is not expecting to hire a slave, he is seeking to find 
brains and intelligence. Begin your conversation with a 
clear statement of what you are qualified for and willing 
to do, or if you are a beginner, what you desire to learn, 
and ask for an opportunity to prove the metal you are 
made of. Don’t begin by commenting on the weather or 
by referring to any subject that does not pertain directly 
to the position you are seeking, and do not begin by ask- 
ing how much salary the position pays and how many 
hours a day you will be expected to work. Don’t ever do 
that. Don’t make yourself so small and show yourself so 
deficient in the knowledge of the essentials of success. 
Take a broader view of work; look upon it as an oppor- 
tunity. Think rather of how valuable you can make your- 
self to the position and to the employer’s business and 
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determine to use the opportunity to learn and to advance 
yourself to the top of your calling, where your knowledge 
will command its own price. The people who measure 
work by a time rule to see how long they can make a job 
last and how much they can get out of it, never become 
successful. They are always to be found looking for ‘‘a 
job’’ and complaining about favoritism, hard luck, ete. 
Favoritism? Such talk is foolish. The only things an 
employer favors are ability and willingness. Business 
is business and no employer can afford to favor anyone 
who is not competent, nor does he. A ‘‘stand in’’ with 
the boss or the manager doesn’t amount to much these 
days unless it is backed up by real service. No one who 
pays out good money for wages is going to keep, much 
less promote, the person who fails to do his share, who 
makes no personal effort to progress. Study the people 
the boss favors and you will find that they are doing a 
little more than the position calls for, that they are train- 
ing and preparing themselves for promotion. When an 
employer shows his appreciation by the promotion of an 
employee, it is because he has found someone who has in 


him the material out of which successful people are made. 


When an employer questions you about your qualifi- 
cations, answer him promptly clearly and fully, but 
briefly and to the point. Don’t ‘‘hedge”’ or hesitate and 
do not talk too much. Be specific and truthful. State 
the knowledge you possess and the experience you have 
had, if any, but do not misrepresent facts, for while you 
might secure the position by doing so, your misstatements 
will surely be discovered in time and then you will be dis- 
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charged. To be discharged for lying to an employer, for 
taking money from him under false pretenses, makes a 
black spot on an employee’s reputation. It would be much 
better not to get the position you are seeking, than to get 
it and then fail to make good, and lose it, for that would 
mark a failure to your discredit when applying for an- 
other position. 

If you keep constantly before you the thought that no 
matter what position you accept, no matter how near the 
bottom of the ladder you begin, you are going to ‘‘make 
good,’’ and show this determination in your earnestness, 
it will do more, not only to secure you the first position, 
but to advance you to others, than any other one thing. 
Thoughts are things, and the person you talk with can 
usually feel whether you really mean what you say or are 
just talking to get the position because you want the 
money that it pays. 

Be sure of this, the person who fails to get a good 
position has himself to blame, for there are unlimited 
positions waiting for those who have made themselves 
capable of filling them, who have found how to fit in. One 
of the most common traits of successful people is that of 
adjustability, the knack of knowing how to adjust them- 
selves to the changes and conditions they encounter. If 
you do not or cannot comfortably fit into the position you 
hold, then the best thing for you to do is to get out of 
where you are and find some place you ean fit in. A 
misfit man or woman is a tragedy, an insult to Nature. A 
poor worker in a good place is just as unfortunate as a 
good worker in a poor place. There is only one right 
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condition and that is a good worker in a good place. Many 
people, however, are better suited for the position they 
hold than they know. They allow themselves to think 
that they are misfits, when in reality, if they would care- 
fully think the matter over, viewing every side of it, they 
would see their folly, cease their mistaken thinking and 
become a real fit and perhaps be just the right person for 
the place. Life is so much a matter of what we think, that 
to think wrong is to see ourselves in a wrong light and 
place ourselves in a wrong position. Most people ruin 
their success by looking at their work from the wrong 
angle. No man who thinks he is a failure can be success- 
ful. If aman thinks he has no ability, then he never tries 
to use it and consequently never finds out that he posses- 
ses it. 

Ability of some sort is latent in everyone. All normal, 
healthy men are endowed with special qualifications that 
equip them for the competent pursuit of some particular 
vocation. But unfortunately, few of them try to place 
themselves where they belong. Instead, they continue to 
follow the first vocation they chance to take up. The 
average persons prefers a small certainty to a possible 
betterment, a comparatively guaranteed living to a 
greater opportunity that involves a personal risk. He 
dislikes to jump from a surety into new conditions and 
take a chance for bigger things. In return for a guaran- 
teed wage, he is content to accept the place and adopt the 
pace demanded of him by those who are willing to assume 
the chances connected with proprietorship. Thus it hap- 
pens that out of every hundred members of society at 
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least ninety never learn the full potentialities of their 
skill, never discover how far they might have advanced 
had they tried a little harder and used a little more origi- 
nality. They limit their progress by interpreting effi- 
ciency solely as a day’s work done sufficiently well to hold 
a job. They eliminate their personality from their work 
and become standardized cogs in a machine, units to be 
replaced at a moment’s notice, unimportant animals to 
be hired and ‘‘fired’’ according to the demand of the labor 
market for their commonplace kind of service. 

Until you dare to do something different from what 
the majority of people are doing, you must take whatever 
share is allotted to you. As long as you distrust your 
own judgment, your apparent lack of confidence will keep 
you down among the hand-to-mouth toilers. Why not try 
for something bigger and better? There is plenty of room 
at the top. If you do not seek the top, how will you ever 
test your ability to rise? Perhaps you do not belong 
where you are now located. In making the attempt to 
rise you may have to undergo occasional hardships; you 
may even be out of employment for a while. But suppose 
you are, is not the price you pay cheap for what you 
gain? You have often said that you were as good as the 
next man and better than some others. If you honestly 
believe that, and I see no reason why you should not, now 
is the time to prove it. Arouse your latent ambition and 
start out today to find that better position. You prob- 
ably are mentally superior to the positions you have held, 
and if that is true, you have permitted fear of temporary 
failure to paralyze your nerve, and even a genius without 
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nerve can get nowhere. Did I understand you to say that 
family obligations would not permit you to take a chance? 
Cowards have given that excuse since time began. If 
your first thoughts had always been for the welfare of 
your family, you would have been so eager to improve 
your position, add to their comfort, provide proper edu- 
cation or protect them in illness and old age, that today 
you would be paying others to work for you, instead of 
accepting an inferior salary yourself. Other men who 
lived to achieve success had families dependent upon 
them and yet they found the way to the top. So can you. 
Success is usually the result of forethought and enter- 
prise, and responsibility is a handicap only to weaklings; 
to the strong it is a spur. Necessity makes the man. To 


want nothing is to get nothing. To want much leads | to 
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BOOK SIX 
SELECTING AN EMPLOYER 


There are people who are unaware that a definite pur- 
pose and an occupation of some kind are essential to men- 
tal sanity, and that work is absolutely necessary to the 
enjoyment of good health and long life. Every man must 
have a definite work to do and a worthy purpose to 
occupy his mind, or he will become a useless drone, a mis- 
ery to himself, a burden to others and a subject for unfa- 
vorable criticism. There is a work for each of us to do 
and we are not filling our proper places unless we are do- 
ing it. In devoting ourselves to our various occupations 
we always serve someone. It may be an individual, a 
firm, a corporation, or the general public. None of us 
can work exclusively for self alone. Each is dependent 
upon someone else and others are dependent upon us. 
This being so, we should carefully consider the matter of 
whom we are to work for and with. Much more than is 
generally supposed depends upon our decision. A wrong 
start, a wrong occupation or the wrong employer can eas- 
ily ruin what otherwise might have been a successful life. 

In accepting a position we take a step forward or 
backward on the road which leads to success. This is par- 
ticularly true of our earlier positions. Therefore, it is 
of vital importance that one select with care the employer 


he is to work for, as well as selecting the work he is to do 
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and the position he is to occupy. <A certain harmonious 
understanding must exist between an employee and an 
employer if both are to work together advantageously. 
Neither can obtain the best results where such a condition 
does not exist. 


Has it been your custom to select your employers or 
to let them do the selecting? Have you followed the work 
you are most capable of doing or have you just taken 
whatever chanced to come your way? To accept any kind 
of work, and to work for any kind of an employer, irres- 
pective of his character and reputation, and to fail to 
fully consider the environments and associations the 
work will take you into, is a mistake. To do that means 
the loss of your individuality and the burying of your 
natural talents. It will also cause you to drift down with 
the stream instead of permitting you to sail to the port of 
your desire. Every person with whom we associate or 
have dealings exerts some favorable or unfavorable in- 
fluence upon our thoughts and acts, and as an employer 
has the right to direct and dictate, his influence plays an 
important part in the shaping of an employee’s career. 
If an employer conducts his business or deals with his 
employees in a way that would lead them to believe him 
to be unfair or dishonest’ he encourages disrespect, dis- 
trust and dishonesty in their minds, he robs them of their 
better principles and starts them on the road to moral 
and financial ruin. The servant cannot long remain 
superior to the example set him by his master. Human 
resolves are weak and are easily changed by the prospect 
of immediate gain. 
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When looking for a position one cannot be too care- 
ful as to where he makes application. He should aim to 
secure employment with a successful firm, one having a 
reputation for honest dealings and being noted for en- 
couraging its employees to do their best. An employee 
has as much right to inquire as to the principles of an 
employer as the employer has to question his ability and 
integrity. Even though a person must begin work with 
a responsible firm at a much lower salary than he could 
get from a less reliable employer, he will be the gainer in 
the end, for he will obtain in addition to the wage, that 
which always commands the highest price in the market 
—reliable knowledge and trustworthy experience. His 
being employed in a successfully managed store, office, 
shop or factory, as the case may be, will bring him into 
contact with the ideas and the men who made the business 
successful, and this will give him the opportunity of 
studying their methods, of talking to and associating with 
them in a business way, and this privilege is of inesti- 
mable value. As an employee he will obtain from the 
firm for which he works the benefit of the experience it 
has spent much time and money to obtain, he will share in 
the ideas that made it successful. Therefore, the matter 
of the immediate salary is as nothing compared to the ad- 
vantages he will derive from a connection with a success- 
ful house. While on the other hand, what one learns 
from an unreliable or unsuccessful firm is usually incor- 
rect and harmful, and the loss it causes in after years far 
outweighs any extra salary one may have received while 


so employed. No employee can work for a firm without 
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learning something of its methods, but of what advantage 
will that knowledge be to him if what he has learned is 
all wrong? It will not help him to gain a new position, 
but will be a barrier to his advancement. 


To do his best work an employee must have confidence 
in the methods he is using and in the purpose of his em- 
ployer. The systems and methods of a successful firm 
inspire confidence, because they make for success, while 
those of an unsuccessful concern do not convince and in- 
spire because they lead to failure. Every employee will 
find it important to remember that when applying for a 
position, it is the very poorest recommendation to give as 
a reference the name of a firm that has failed or one that 
is in bad standing with other business men. To avoid 
having to give such a reference he should avoid working 
for unreliable people. I once heard an applicant for a 
position give as reference the names of six firms in dif- 
ferent cities for whom he had worked, and the employer 
asked why he had left them. He replied that they had 
gone out of business, that they had all failed. The em- 
ployer said, ‘‘J am afraid we cannot afford the luxury 
of having you work for us at any price, for we want to re- 
main in business.’’ Undoubtedly it was not the appli- 
eant’s fault that all his previous employers had failed. 
But it was his fault that he had not used better judgment 
when selecting firms to work for. It was evident to the 
employer just mentioned that this man could not bring to 
his business successful ideas when he had for so many 
years been associated with methods which ended in fail- 
ure. The years this employee had worked were lost be- 
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cause his value to an employer now was less than if he 
had not worked at all. He had learned wrong methods, 
methods which in each case had led to failure instead of 
to success, methods that would have to be unlearned be- 
fore he could be made of value to any employer, and un- 
learning is much more difficult than learning because a 
deeply formed habit must be destroyed. Every employee 
partakes of some of the fame or discredit of the person or 
firm he works for and of the men he works with, because 
it is well known that ‘‘like attracts like’’ and that ‘‘birds 
of a feather flock together.’’ It is presumed, and quite 
reasonably so, that if a man remains with an employer 
for any considerable length of time, he approves of his 
employer’s methods. Otherwise he would leave him and 
seek more agreeable associations. Everything we do or 
leave undone shows the trend of our thoughts and de- 
sires. Therefore, the position in which we find a man 
is usually where he wants to be or where the use or mis- 
use of his talent has placed him. 

An applicant for a position who ean say that he has 
been employed for several years by a successful house 
will always get a hearing from another employer, and 
usually secure the position he seeks, providing there is a 
vacancy, because a person who has been associated with 
successful men and seen them overcome obstacles and 
put new ideas into successful operation, has acquired a 
valuable asset. He has absorbed knowledge that other 
people are ready to pay him to use for their benefit. It 
is the successful methods which he has learned and can 
use, that will get for him the increased salary or an in- 
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terest in his employer’s business. Therefore, it is better 
to start with a successful firm at a nominal salary than 
with an unsuccessful firm at a large salary, for from the 
latter one you will have gained no ideas or knowledge 
that another employer will care to pay for. Man’s abil- 
ity is the article he has for sale, it’s his stock in trade. 
The more of it he has acquired the more he has to offer 
and the bigger the price he ean command in the market. 
Instead of looking for a job, a man should seek a position 
where he ean lease his particular ability and while using 
it for his employer’s benefit, acquire additional knowl- 
edge. It is true that most of our great business men he- 
gan their careers by hunting a plain job, but that was 
only their beginning. Men of small careers did the same 
but they never got beyond the habit. Because they 
started in that way they think they must continue to do 
it. The man who makes it a point to absorb knowledge 
and develop ability from the work he does and sees others 
doing every day, has no need to hunt for a job, for there 
are plenty of good paying positions out hunting for him. 

It is not to be expected that a beginner will find the 
ideal employer on taking his first position, for desirable 
things are always scarce. He may have to make two or 
three changes before he finds the right one. He should, 
however, make up his mind as to the standard he intends 
to live up to and the position he intends to eventually 
secure. He should carry in his mind a rough plan of his 
future and then select positions that will fit into that 
plan. While waiting and searching for the particular 
position he needs, he should do to the best of his ability 
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the work he is engaged to do, and thereby make the posi- 
tion he holds act as an educator and a stepping stone to 
a better one. I do not advise anyone to remain idle 
while waiting for the ideal position, nor to leave one 
place before securing a better one. Most certainly not. 
Every day or hour that is given to idleness causes a 
man’s talents to deteriorate. That which is not made 
use of wastes away and is lost. A man should make use 
of his very best ability in doing the work he has been 
able to secure, and at the same time he should keep try- 
ing to make himself ready to fill the better position with 
the better employer. The person who sets up before his 
mental vision an ideal and keeps in mind the position he 
would fill and intends to secure, and permits no delay 
or rebuff to discourage him, will eventually obtain it, for 
there is a psychic law that brings to us the things that we 
determinedly desire. There is nothing that can circum- 
vent the determined mind that believes and says ‘‘I will 
succeed.’’ Such a mind will dominate all adverse condi- 


tions and win against all competitors. 


Business concerns show a marked difference in their 
rate of progress. Some are going ahead rapidly, some 
slowly, some are standing still and some are falling be- 
hind in the race. The difference is largely a matter of the 
employing of the right kind of brains. One business may 
be equally as good as another, but fail to progress be- 
cause it is employing the wrong kind of brains. Rapidity 
of growth, however, is not a proof of permanency. A 
certain new concern that is going ahead rapidly may be 
managed by energetic young men and seem a desirable 
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place in which to be employed, but caution should be used 
before deciding to join forces with it, for the young firm 
may be plunging ahead rashly and unwisely. <A better 
opportunity for the use of ability may be found with a 
firm that is progressing slowly but steadily— with a 
house that has proven the value of its policy. It depends, 
of course, upon the man. If he is naturally cautious and 
prefers to follow instructions rather than assume the 
greater responsibility of originating plans, then the 
slower going conservative house would be best for him 
to enter. If, however, he has the genius for invention 
and possesses creative ability, the place for him might 
be with a concern that is losing in the struggle through 
lack of initiative. Such a place would give him a chance 
to prove what he was capable of. To lift a business, a 
department or a branch of work out of the losing rut and 
place it on a profitable basis would be a work worthy of 
any man’s best efforts—it would stamp him as possessing 


the elements that make for success. 


To get into touch with the reliable concerns, the men 
who are doing things, and with the broad drift of devel- 
opment in any field, is not so difficult as one might sup- 
pose. Once one has settled on the line of work he is 
adapted to do, the business he is genuinely interested in, 
he should look up the trade journals of that particular 
business, subscribe for them and read them. All that is 
new and important that pertains to the people and the 
business will be found in their pages. Through these 
publications one can become acquainted with the people 
and their methods before encountering them. In most 
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lines of business there are also technical books dealing 
with processes and methods. These are very useful 
in their place, but the trade journals describe new proc- 
esses and new methods long before they find their 
way into books. They also give fresh news about the 
men and firms that are leaders in the trade, and much 
other information that never gets into books, facts that 
one could never get in any other way. Every business 
has its particular problems and tendencies and even a 
superficial knowledge of what is going on in his line 
may be of great advantage to a man when he applies for 
a position. Picking up information about any line of 
business is not difficult for the man who is interested. 
The man who shows the desire and ability to learn is the 
man the successful employer is looking for. 

The young man who adopts a work because he believes 
himself suited to perform it and studies its peculiarities 
for the purpose of developing his own personal value, 
has every right to profit by what the best men in that 
particular field can tell him; and they will tell him many 
things if he approaches them in an intelligent way and 
is tactful in his inquiries. Very few men are too big or 
too busy to give some attention to the person who in- 
forms them that he admires their successes and is inter- 
ested in their methods. When an inquirer puts his ques- 
tions honestly and judiciously he pays a compliment 
that human nature cannot resist. One need never be 
afraid to ask for information from those who know. The 
intelligent are always generous because they know that 
they gain by giving advice, just as they profit by using 
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their other talents. It is the miser that starves to death 
and gets no good from the possessions he hides away. 
There is nothing more true than that ‘‘we gain by mak- 
ing use of what we have.’’ 

In making a decision between the positions offered by 
two or more employers, the matter of salary should never 
be allowed to cast the deciding vote. The person should 
carefully consider the merits of each and then accept the 
one wherein he will have the greatest opportunity to 
learn and develop. To draw more salary but learn less 
retards our ultimate success. It cheats us out of a 
greater earning power for the future. It holds us in our 
present rut and prevents us rising to better things. It is 
equivalent to drawing our money out of the bank and 
frittering it away. In the end we will be worse off than 
when we began, for we will have sold our time, an asset 
we can never get back, and will not have increased 
our earning value. We will not be prepared to accept 
better positions because we will possess no more knowl- 
edge than we are using. Asa result we will have to re- 
main in the same old rut and be rated as ‘‘of limited abil- 
ity,’’ ‘‘ordinary,’’ or ‘‘a has been.’’ If, however, we 
have learned, grown and developed in our positions, we 
will have earned interest on our investment of time and 
added to our assets because our earning power will have 
increased, thus making our futures more secure. I ad- 
vise every man to select both the position and the em- 
ployer. The one that he may learn more and the other 
that he may not be ashamed to tell an acquaintance or an- 
other employer whom he has worked for, or is working 
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for. The respect one feels for himself when working for 
the right employer and the respect others feel for him be- 
cause of his position, will be an invaluable aid to him in 
his climb toward success. It will awaken in him cour- 
age and confidence and give him a satisfaction that others 
never experience. 

Hundreds of men who are holding jobs with business 
houses do not understand what the house, the boss or the 
trade are endeavoring to do. They are blind to the im- 
portance of the various systems and rules that are em- 
ployed. They do not enter into the spirit of the game. 
Their thoughts center on their own pay, hours, promo- 
tion and quitting time. They perform the routine tasks 
and often show intelligence and interest in their par- 
ticular duties, but they are blind to the big issues, the 
big opportunities that are staring them in the face. They 
do not follow the tendencies and changes that sweep 
through the trade from year to year. The successful 
man is he who keeps up to the minute with the things 
the world needs, who prepares himself to fit into each 
new condition and make use of it. Reader, if you are an 
employee, follow my advice. Study the business you are 
in. Use your ideas and your ability for the benefit of 
your employer. Do not stick to an old idea or an old 
method once you find a new one that will do the work 
better. Be progressive. Be up to the minute. Those 
are the kind of men employers pay big salaries to. 

Charles M. Schwab, the steel magnate, said: ‘‘I trust 
men according to their deserts. I pay one of my man- 
agers half a million dollars a year and I only wish it 
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were more. He is earning that for me as well as for him- 
self. In my economic schedule each man is rewarded 
according his merits. I am glad to find men I can pay 


large salaries to.’’ 


Besides keeping clear of the unsuccessful or question- 
able employer, avoid the pessimistic, unprogressive em- 
ployee. In every business of any size there are usually 
one or more ‘‘kickers,’’ persons who spend the greater 
part of their energy and their employer’s time in finding 
fault with every rule and method he installs, instead of 
taking an interest and honestly doing the work they are 
paid to do. They set themselves up as self-appointed 
judges to pass on the intelligence of their superiors. 
These chronic grumblers are always the first to strike up 
an acquaintance and open up personal conversation with 
a new employee. They are such devoted human bene- 
factors (2?) that they want to set a new man right on the 
start. They want to tell him, for his own good of course, 
that he need not expect to be advanced in position or 
salary in that establishment. They know, for they have 
been with the firm for some time and have had no promo- 
tion. They want to tell him that there is no future for 
the business because the system employed by the firm is 
all wrong. That the manager or foreman, or boss, as the 
case may be, is a ‘‘crank’’ and does not appreciate abil- 
ity, and that no one can please him, etc., ete. I say, avoid 
these ‘‘ambition destroyers’’ as you would a viper, for 
they are even more dangerous. Pay no attention to the 
information they so freely volunteer. Do not allow their 
statements to have any influence on your purpose except 
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to make it stronger. Be a man, not a parrot. Do your 
best. Think for yourself. Keep your eyes open, your 
mind unprejudiced and be guided by your own judgment 
of conditions. If you do this, you will soon find what pos- 
sibilities there are in the position for you. 

Select as your business associates and social com- 
panions only those who take an interest in the success of 
the firm that employs them and who are happy in their 
work. From them absorb some of the enthusiasm that 
makes their work a pleasure. During the hours that you 
are away from your work associate only with those you 
know to be successful or to be connected with successful 
concerns. Avoid the gay life and gay companions, for 
they only lead one to regrets and failure. The question- 
able pleasure of the moment is not sufficient to repay you 
for the loss of your friend’s or your employer’s confid- 
ence. Keep your eye on your future success. Do not try 
to burn the candle at both ends. If you keep this advice 
in mind you will advance rapidly and soon see for your- 


self how ‘‘success attracts success,”’ 


as one fly on the 
sugar attracts another. Always keep your aim high and 
your conscience clear. Treat your employer as fairly as 
you wish him to treat you. Keep your heart and your 
mind in your work and make it a part of yourself. Try 
to accomplish a little more each day and do not measure 
your efforts out grudgingly at so much per hour, as the 
grumblers do. Use every position you occupy as a school 
in which to study, and repay your employer for the edu- 
cation you are acquiring, by using your ideas as far as 
possible in promoting the welfare of his business. To em- 
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ployees who take this view of work, promotions and part- 
nerships follow rapidly. 

Make up your mind that there is only one place where 
you intend to stop and that is at the top of your calling. 
To reach that point you have only to study thoroughly 
every detail of your work and put your knowledge into 
practice. What you learn, learn so well that your judg- 
ment will not only be recognized by your employer, but 
will become the foundation on which you could safely 
build up a business for yourself. As you work, do not 
slight it and as you encounter difficulties, solve them just 
as you would if the business were your own, remember- 
ing that you are solving problems and difficulties that 
will eventually make your own business a success. A 
man who fails as an employee, will certainly fail as an 
employer, and the man who cannot manage himself can- 
not manage others. Don’t forget that. 

All men make mistakes and all men err, that is only 
human. No two men ever see a subject in exactly the 
same light. Therefore you cannot expect everyone to 
agree with you or to understand what you are trying to 
accomplish. Do not allow the opinions of others to sway 
your decisions or alter your plans. Always think before 
you act. Then do what to you seems best and if you make 
a mistake accept it as a lesson, profit by it and do bet- 
ter next time. All careers and all successes are built up 
little by little. You may begin building yours along cer- 
tain lines and have to tear some part of it down again. 
This, however, will be that you may build on a broader 
and firmer foundation the next time. Many of the world’s 
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greatest successes were born from little failures. The 
strong make use of their failures and turn them into 
success, while the weak succumb to theirs. 

Permanent failure will never be your lot if you ascer- 
tain what you are best adapted to do, educate yourself in 
the requirements of that calling and then select your 
employer with the same discretion that he would use in 
selecting you as an employee. With your natural abil- 
ity wisely used and your employer’s good reputation to 
help you, you can climb to the very top position in your 
calling. There is no obstacle standing between you and 
success that you cannot remove if you try. Will you 


try? 
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BOOK SEVEN 
GETTING SOMETHING FOR NOTHING 


Are you a believer in good and bad luck. If you are, 
may I ask what authority or what foundation you have 
for your belief? Have your experiences justified you in 
coming to such a conclusion? In your journey through 
life have you found that the desirable things, the things 
you wanted, came to you entirely through good luck and 
not as a just recompense for merit or services rendered? 
Has it been your custom to credit all fortunate occur- 
rences to good luck and all unfortunate ones to bad luck? 
Does it not seem probable that your brain and your will 
play a very important part in the successes and failures 
of your own affairs? Is it not reasonable to suppose that 
you yourself make the decisions that lead to later events 
and results? Are you not convinced that you have some 
say-so in the running of your own life, that your will 
plays some part in the shaping of your career? If you 
think you have not, then this is the time and the place to 
meet the facts face to face and determine the truth. One 
of two conclusions must be arrived at before you can set- 
tle upon definite plans for your future. You are either a 
spineless incompetent slave without a will and without 
the ability to decide or act for yourself, and are there- 
fore entirely subject to the whims of the fickle goddess 
ealled ‘‘luck,’’ or you are an independent individual with 
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the ability to decide, the will to execute and the power to 
control your acts. It is vitally important that you settle 
this question that you may know what the world expects 
of you and what you can expect of yourself. If you con- 
clude that you have no say-so in your own affairs, then 
it would be a useless waste of time for you to make even 
the slightest effort. You should leave everything to luck 
and thus test your belief. Of course she can be depended 
upon to feed and clothe you as a reward for your con- 
fidence in her (?). You have only to observe how she re- 
wards the lazy man who never tries to better his con- 
dition, to be convinced of what she will do for you. You 
can learn a valuable lesson from your observations in 
this regard. If you do you will come to the conclusion 


that the man who gives nothing gets nothing. 


Do you blame bad luck for your troubles and mis- 
fortunes? If you do, you make a mistake. There was 
a definite cause and a good reason for all that you are 
suffering today or have suffered in the past. You either 
broke, resisted or offended some law of Nature and had 
to pay the penalty. Are you expecting to some day be 
‘‘lucky’’ and have money and position come to you with- 
out being called upon to give in return the equivalent in 
labor, talent or service? If you are, you are living upon 
a false hope. You are blinding yourself to the truth and 
are following the road that leads to failure. Nature never 
gives her wealth away, she uses it only to pay for sery- 
ice. If you would locate gold you must search long and 
dig deep. If you would gain fame you must work hard 
and develop talent. For everything of value you get in 
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this world you must give service in return or pay a 
penalty for its use. If you desire wealth you may use 
your God-given talents and earn it, or if you are not 
willing to do that, you may trade your strength, your 
health, your happiness, your self-respect or your honor 
for it. In either case you pay for what you get. You 
have a choice as to which of the above things you will 
give, but give an equivalent you must, for to get some- 
thing for nothing is an impossibility. 

Going back to first principles we find that the world 
and all that it contains is the result of previous causes. 
We can find the reason for all that has been and all that 
is and from these obtain a pretty accurate estimate of 
many things that are yet to be. Back of everything that 
exists there is a law-governed process that brought it to 
its present state of development and is carrying it on to 
other stages of advancement. Since time began nothing 
has ever been left to chance or luck, showing that Nature 
places no faith in such things. We find that nothing has 
ever sprung into existence from nowhere; that miracles 
do not occur except in man’s untrained imagination. 
Every known substance is made from a combination or a 
division of other substances. Always there is an exact 
cause and a definite reason for what is. 

When we come to study man, we find that he differs 
in one particular from every other created thing, he 
possesses a personal will, and this will gives him control 
over his own acts and over all things on the earth except 
the laws of Nature. Because he possesses a will he is 


capable of making decisions, of directing his forces and 
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of commanding obedience from everything having a less 
active brain than his. Therefore, he rules his fate and 
shapes his destiny as he exercises his will and uses his 
intelligence and is not a plaything of luck. He can have 
what he desires and do as he wishes, providing he is will- 
ing to pay Nature’s price or penalty. To acknowledge 
the domination of luck in one’s affairs is to deny one’s 
personality, abjure one’s creative ability and repudiate 
the responsibility for one’s acts. To do that would sig- 
nify that the person had no individuality, was wholly 
dependent and therefore absolutely irresponsible. Such 
an estimate could not give a man a very flattering opinion 
of himself. 


Irrespective of what you may have heretofore be- 
lieved, I can assure you that no one ever got anything 
for nothing. What we get we must pay for in some way, 
at some time. The bed we make, we must lie upon. At 
the moment we perform an act we may not know what, 
how much or when we are to pay, but of one thing we can 
be absolutely certain, and that is that Nature will present 
her bill and that she will not fail to collect it. She never 
asks for the payment, she takes it. She carries no over- 
due accounts, for her method of collection is infallible. 
On her books she always maintains a perfect balance. 
‘‘As we give, so shall we receive’’ and as we get, so must 
we pay. If we give of what we possess she pays us in 
full and if she gives, we must pay the equivalent. It is 
not possible for us to get anything for nothing, but we 
may always trade that which we have for that which we 
want. If we take what we want, then Nature calls and 
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demands the pay. We cannot cheat her. She watches 
over us at all times and deals with us fairly, but she 
knows none of those spasmodic impulses of generosity or 
unkindness, that some people choose to designate as 
‘*good luck’’ and ‘‘bad luck.’’ She is just to one and all 
alike because she herself is but the expression of a law 
and is therefore infallible and unchangeable and could 
not show preferences if she would. There is a straight 
and normal way along which each of us may travel— 
the true course in which we belong—and in traveling it 
all will go well with us and our highest ambitions will be 
realized. But let us take one step to the right or to the 
left and we must pay the penalty for trespassing upon 
another’s right-of-way. We must neither take, use nor 
destroy that which belongs to another. 


Let us consider the law of compensation as it ex- 
presses itself in the simplest acts of life, and let us apply 
this law to you personally, that you may better recog- 
nize its effects. If, in your search for pleasure or in an 
unwise desire to accomplish a purpose, you over-exert 
your muscles today, what is the result? Tomorrow you 
pay in soreness and in decreased efficiency. If you in- 
dulge in an excess of food or drink, next morning you 
find that you are paying for your error. Your forces 
are below par, you are less efficient, your earning power 
has decreased. Steal a few hours from your sleep to- 
night, you may do it if you will, but see if you do not 
pay for it tomorrow, in a less clear judgment and a 
slower acting brain. Attempt to live an unconventional 


life, in which you defy the rules of society, and see how 
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quickly and how fully you pay through a loss of stand- 
ing among your acquaintances and fellowmen. Associate 
yourself with a questionable business transaction and 
see how it affects your credit and interferes with your 
future success. And none of these unpleasant experi- 
ences could consistently be charged to bad luck. You 
took what you wanted and Nature called and collected 
the bill. Apply this law of compensation to any phase of 
business, to your daily dealings with others or to any con- 
dition of life that you may choose and you will find that 
it always works out just the same. You get what you are 
entitled to, just what you merit, whether it be reward or 
punishment. You always pay for what you get and 
are always paid for what you give. You cannot ask or 
accept a favor without assuming an obligation that must 


be paid some day. 


There is no such thing as luck. Things are as we 
make them, nothing comes by chance. We may speculate 
or gamble and in doing so we may win money, but if we 
do, we must pay. If not in the same medium of exchange, 
then in some other. We must give back the equivalent. 
Not today, perhaps, but eventually and surely. If we are 
permitted to retain the thing we gambled for and won, 
then we pay in any of a hundred other ways as the law 
provides for such cases. We cannot take a thing and 
not give the equivalent and get away with it. The pene- 
trating eye of Nature sees our every act, knows our every 
thought. The person who thinks he can evade this eye, 
only deceives himself as to the truth. Neither can we 


give of what we have and not receive our just reward, 
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for the law of compensation works both ways and works 


automatically. 


Judged superficially from external appearances, 
many people seem to be unfortunate. Everything they 
do or attempt to do turns out adversely and they declare 
that they are unlucky. They are mistaken. It is not 
their luck, but their judgment that is at fault. They are 
out of their element and do not know it. They are not 
doing what they are adapted to do. They do not suffi- 
ciently understand the things they are attempting to do 
and as a result cannot act wisely and well. They uncon- 
sciously do the wrong thing in place of the right because 
they are acting in the dark. They make gross mistakes, 
they err against Nature and they have to pay. Had these 
people trained their brains as Nature expected them to 
do, and followed their natural calling, they would not 
now be erring and would have saved themselves much 
trouble. Neither bad judgment nor mistakes are con- 
doned by Nature for they transgress the law and he who 
transgresses must suffer the punishment—he must pay, 
for justice cannot be avoided. Every time Nature calls 
upon a man to pay, it is a reprimand, a protest against 
the thing he has done, the course he is following. It 1s 
her way of warning him that he is traveling in the wrong 
direction and her way of advising him to change his 
course. If he refuses to heed her advice she has no alter- 
native but must go on punishing him. If a man is pun- 
ished by a court of the land for a deliberate act or an 
error against the laws of society, he knows better than 


to do the same thing again, but when he is punished by 
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Nature he does not look upon it in the same light and 
usually does not profit by the experience. 

In every unpleasantness we have to face, there is to 
be found a lesson that should teach us the wisdom of 
co-operating with Nature and the disadvantages of op- 
posing her. Apparently it is our first duty to acquaint 
ourselves with her requirements and work in harmony 
with her, since she accepts no excuses from anyone, and 
ignorance of her laws does not excuse us or save us from 
punishment. To work in harmony with natural laws is 
to work in harmony with the best that is in ourselves. We 
have each been furnished with a brain that will tell us 
the right from the wrong if we consult it, therefore Na- 
ture looks upon our mistakes as unpardonable crimes. 
With such a careful watchman on guard, to expect to get 
something for nothing or to break a law without paying 
the penalty is a mistake, and to persist in trying to do so, 
is sure to bring disastrous results. To risk one’s hap- 
piness and perhaps one’s life in going against a law that 
is adamant, is the height of folly. You ean be certain that 
we are neither lucky nor unlucky, but are wise or unwise, 
are following the right or the wrong course and are using 
either good or bad judgment in the execution of our af- 
fairs. The man who uses his brain and his talents is 
called lucky, while the man who ignores these assets is 
called unlucky. That is all there is to luck. 

If there was such a thing as luck, you and I and every 
other man would be an automaton and not a wit better 
than the most servile slave. I know that I am not a slave 


and I doubt very much that you consider yourself one. 
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And you are not. You are an independent individual and 
you are capable of greater things, you can even be a mas- 
ter man. How? Simply by first becoming master of 
yourself. The moment you have become your own mas- 
ter you will be capable of directing other people, of shap- 
ing conditions around you so that they will help you to 
attain to greater things. The master man is he who has 
acquired complete confidence through intelligently con- 
centrating his thoughts and efforts upon some useful 
industry and keeping them there until his work became a 
habit, a part of his very being. It is the habit of industry 
and not luck that develops confidence and makes a man 


a master among men. 


If we will look into the lives of our successful men we 
will find that their success was the result of talent, plus 
the habit of industry. One of America’s greatest mer- 
chants, the man who from a small beginning built up a 
business of selling merchandise by mail until it now does 
a trade of over one hundred million dollars a year, won 
his success through talent and confidence. He was not 
born with a silver spoon in his mouth. Nor did he have 
any wealthy friends to help him. At fourteen years of 
age he was working in a cooperage factory for twenty- 
five cents a day. Next he took a job in a brick yard 
where his pay was thirty cents a day. Later he secured 
a position in a general merchandise store at five dol- 
lars a month. There was where he belonged. It was not 
a question of wages with him when he accepted that posi- 
tion, he was looking for a chance to learn the business. 


He had the instinct of industry. He wanted to do things. 
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And he showed his desire to such an extent that in three 
years he had been given full charge of that store at a 
salary of a hundred and fifty dollars a month. And that 
was at a time when salaries were half what they are 
today. Then began the awakening of his desire to build 
up a business for himself. In time this man’s name be- 
came famous, and it was his devotion to his business, at 
which he worked continuously without vacations for 
many years, that earned him the high regard of the pub- 
lic and his place among men prominent in the commercial 
world. And this gigantic success was built up from a 
very small beginning. This hundred million dollar con- 
cern began business in a small way in a loft over a stable. 
It was brain and industry, and not luck, that built up 


this enormous business. 


I cite the above instance, simply to show that indus- 
try and concentration applied to an idea will carry a man 
to the highest pinnacle of success. Those who do not 
know the facts might call this man ‘‘lucky,’’ but those 
who know the history of his rise know that it was because 
he made of himself a master man. He recognized oppor- 
tunity and had the confidence to make use of it. In him 
was the desire to accomplish and he gave it expression. 
That was all. His reward was fame and wealth. He 
gave of his ability and wealth came back as the reward. 
Money was not what he was working for, because in 
later years it was impossible for him to spend his income. 
He was developing a practical, useful idea, an idea that 
rendered service to tens of thousands of people. He was 


benefiting his fellowmen and therefore was bound to be 
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successful. The big man in any line of endeavor is never 
the man who is constantly thinking about the amount of 
money he can make out of his business. His incentive 
is not a bank account, but the joy of achievement. The 
man who is out primarily for the money will never rank 
among those of first importance in any business. The 
greed for gain would blind him to the finer possibilities 
of his work, to the broader forces that build success. 
Money must always be a secondary consideration. <A 
man’s primary interest must be for the success of the 
enterprise in which he is engaged. He must enjoy his 
work. If he does he will do his best, and when a man 
does the best he is capable of, the monetary reward is 


assured. 


When planning for success and the part you are to 
play in it, do not be discouraged if others do not view 
your hopes in the same light as you do. No two human 
beings ever lived who thought the same about everything. 
Even you yourself will not think tomorrow exactly the 
same as you are thinking today. But that does not mean 
that your ideas of today are incorrect or that those of 
tomorrow will be wrong. We progress toward success 
by growing and the evolution of thought from one idea 
to another is growth. Without growth there can be no 
permanent success. It is the man whose thoughts and 
ideas never change who gets stuck in the rut and fails. 
What we think and learn today should be used as step- 
ping stones tomorrow. As time changes, conditions 
change. That which is a necessity today, may be useless 


next year, for something better may have taken its place. 
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We cannot sit idly by and wait for luck to take an inter- 
est in our affairs. If we do we will soon find ourselves 
classed as useless and someone else enjoying the success 
we could have had. 

Remember that success lies ahead of you. You will 
never reach it by looking backward or lamenting over the 
past. Civilization and its necessities are constantly on 
the move, are ever traveling forward and you must travel 
with them if you would keep in the race. Man is con- 
stantly facing new situations, dealing with new condi- 
tions and solving new problems. He must associate with 
other men, ascertain their needs and use the opportunity 
to supply them. You must have more faith in yourself 
if you would do greater things than you are doing today. 
Never spend time regretting, for it wastes energy that 
you could use for a better purpose. Never lose courage. 
Despair is a vandal that consumes forces which optimism 
could profitably employ. Never hamper yourself by 
brooding. Never squander precious moments in doubt. 
Be cautious, of course, and weigh every consideration 
carefully and intelligently, but put your conclusions into 
action. They may not always bring exactly the result 
you had hoped for, but do not become discouraged, you 
will have learned something. No matter how unpleas- 
ant a temporary disappointment may prove or how dis- 
tressing a single incident may be, never forget the illimit- 
able possibilities of tomorrow and the day after. The 
success you desire may lie just ahead of you. 

Every cloud has a silver lining and there is a bene- 


ficent side even to our difficulties, sorrows and hardships. 
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Whatever arouses our emotions acts upon our brains. 
Suffering sends us in search of a remedy. When we lose 
we must find a way to replenish. When we fail in one 
thing we must seek success in a different quarter. We 
learn something of value from every experience and 
something from every person we meet. Every man is our 
master in some particular and can teach us something, 
therefore it is a mistake to despise even the humblest of 
our kind. We should make all the desirable acquain- 
tances that we can for we gain from them fresh inspira- 
tion and many original viewpoints. And out of this per- 
petual communion of intellects, this unremitting self-ad- 
justment, universal betterment is born. 

Never lose confidence in yourself and never lose an 
opportunity to prove your worth. There is plenty for 
all of us to do. Our children’s great grandchildren can- 
not exhaust the undeveloped prospects of the earth. The 
last Columbus is not dead. The master inventor is yet 
to be born. The supreme hour is never at hand. Oppor- 
tunity is ever with us. Employ your faculties. Look 
and listen and hold on to every sincere inspiration, no 
matter how ridiculous and impossible it may seem at first 
thought. All things are possible. Consider how few 
things have resisted human brain and will once the right 
man set himself to the accomplishment of the purpose. 
You may be the right man in the right place at any mo- 
ment. Keep busy, cultivate industry, forget those fairy 
tales about luck and chance and go after success in the 
right way. You can overtake it. 


Take my advice, do not wait for luck to come to you, 
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for luck is a mathematical impossibility. The most ex- 
pert gamblers finally end up where they began, for even 
they cannot beat Nature. They cannot continue to take 
and not give an equivalent in return. Do not expect to 
get anything you have not earned or are not prepared 
to pay Nature’s price for. Rather study her require- 
ments, learn what she expects of you and co-operate with 
her by using your brain and following your natural 
course, the place where you belong, and you will experi- 
ence that which some people choose to call ‘‘good luck,’’ 
which really means reward for merit. Believe me, it is 


the only way. 
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BOOK EIGHT 


ONE THING AT A TIME 


Some men fail because they are overly ambitious and 
attempt to do too much or two many things. They start 
out with the determination to make a big success and with 
the desire to make it quickly. In their anxiety to get the 
largest results in the shortest space of time, they make 
too many separate efforts. They interest themselves in 
too many projects at one time. They divide their 
thoughts, their attention, their creative talents and exec- 
utive ability into too many parts, and as a result their 
forces become scattered and disorganized. Then because 
of human limitations, some if not all of the projects, slip 
from under the observation of the master eye and away 
from the control of the master hand. As a result they 
lose their value and come to represent only so much 
wasted energy. 

As a man’s time and physical endurance have limits, 
even the most executive man can give but a small part 
of his ability and attention to each of several interests. 
Consequently none of them can receive what it is justly 
entitled to and they all soon show the lack of impetus and 
‘oo’? that makes things succeed. And frequently they 
remain in a half nourished, half developed condition; 
often hanging for years in that precarious position just 


between success and failure. Usually none of them are 
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doing their best and few if any are making good, though 
they may each hold a promise of better things for the 
future and show just sufficient possibilities to encourage 
the person to hold on to them. This is not only a decep- 
tive but a dangerous stage in a man’s affairs. He too fre- 
quently permits himself to believe that it will be only a 
matter of a little more time until each project will show 
itself to be successful, when in truth what is really needed 
is more individual personal attention before any one of 
them can succeed. Right at this point in his affairs is 
where man usually marks himself for failure or success, 
if he did but know it. If he persists in trying to hold on 
to all of his interests, the chances are a hundred to one 
that he will make a complete failure. If, however, he 
possesses the foresight, and seeing his danger, decides to 
concentrate his talents and attention on one project, his 
chances of winning success are increased several hundred 
per cent. If he decides to keep two interests and divide 
his ability between them, then each will have but fifty 
per cent of its normal chances for success. It is better 
business to cut out sentiment and sacrifice the energy and 
money that one has invested in additional interests than 
to ultimately lose all. Every project that is sapping a 
man’s energies and capital should be discarded cheer- 
fully, the loss charged up to experience and then for- 
gotten. 

Two good prospects, each but half developed, cannot 
by any stretch of the imagination, be considered to be the 
equal in value to one that is fully developed. One under- 
taking that has arrived at the station called ‘*suecess’’ is 
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worth more than a dozen that are only on the way. Havy- 
ing too many interests or dividing one’s forces into too 
many parts, is a dangerous extravagance and seldom 
shows good judgment. It represents a continuous 
gamble in which each interest becomes a whole chance to 
lose and only a partial chance to win. It is a game in 
which the cards are stacked against the player. Occasion- 
ally a man wins under such a handicap, but not often. 
If he does he is an exceptional being and could have done 
wonders by concentrating all his ability upon one un- 
dertaking. There is also another side of this subject to 
be looked at and carefully weighed and that is the effect 
such a course has upon the body and the brain. The con- 
stant strain on the nerves due to the everlasting uncer- 
tainty as to the eventual outcome is generally too great 
for the body to withstand for any great length of time. 
This unnecessary strain on the vitality shortens life and 
robs one of the ability to enjoy the normal pleasures of 
existence and the fruits of his labors. Such an extrava- 
gant waste of the life forces never pays. Moderation in 
all things is best. Concentrated energy is the most ef- 
fective and invariably produces the most satisfactory re- 
sults. No man can divide his brain force and thoughts 
between five or six, or even two or three things at one 
time and give any one of them the attention it is justly 
entitled to. But if the same time, energy and brain force 
that are so divided were concentrated on one subject, the 
results that would be accomplished would far out-meas- 
ure those that could ever be obtained from the lesser at- 
tention to each of the greater number. In devoting him- 
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self to one project, a man’s chances of losing are reduced 
to that number and his chances of winning are increased 
in the ratio of the added brain force and attention he 


gives to it. 


No business can run itself and unless it has the right 
man back of it, it must fail of its purpose. Back of every 
project that succeeds you will find an active, alert brain. 
There is one thing certain, you cannot create something 
from nothing, therefore you have got to put brains into 
your business or your work if you hope to take money out 
of it. And you cannot do this unless you understand the 
work and are familiar with all its requirements. Ninety 
per cent of these additional or outside businesses that 
men go into or invest their money in, are businesses 
about which they know little or nothing. They usually 
allow someone to talk them into taking a chance on them. 
On such speculations they waste time, energy and money 
because, not knowing what is really required to make the 
project succeed, they are unable to contribute wisely. In 
place of being able to direct, they are forced to trust to 
the advice or judgment of someone who usually knows 
no more about the real requirements than they do and as 
a result they ultimately lose. These men are prone to 
call such gambles ‘‘flyers,’’ and that is a very good name 
for them, for the money ventured usually flies away, leav- 
ing the person financially poorer, but seldom if ever 
wiser. The time and money wasted in these outside ven- 
tures are usually taken from the real business of life. As 
a consequence it is cheated and its growth is retarded, a 


double loss being thereby produced. In other words, a 
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certainty is neglected or sacrificed in the attempt to give 
life to several uncertainties. Concentration and the di- 
rect application of ability are the only methods of pro- 
cedure that bring satisfactory results. The machinery 
of a mill ean be operated by water, but not while the 
water runs in a dozen directions between the stones and 
down the rapids. But the moment those various streams 
are gathered together and concentrated into one flow and 
the combined force is turned in the right direction, the 
wheels begin to turn and the mill begins to grind. Ifa 
man wants to make a big success, one that will bring him 
a degree of fame as well as fortune, he should decide to 
follow the work or business he is best adapted to per- 
form, the one that appeals to him and arouses his interest 
and enthusiasm. He should then drop all other interests, 
irrespective of the temporary loss that may entail and 
devote his entire attention to the one he has chosen for 
his career. If he will then put his whole soul into the 
work and determine to make a success of it, his efforts 
will be rewarded to a satisfying degree. The thing de- 


sired will certainly be attained. 


Fully as many people fail through attempting to do 
too much or too many things, as ever fail from not at- 
tempting enough. A thing that is worth doing at all is 
worth doing well, and this cannot be done unless one de- 
votes his entire ability to it. To give only a quarter or 
even a half of what you are capable of is not sufficient. 
‘‘One thing at a time”’ is an excellent motto to follow. It 
is also a good idea to have this motto framed and placed 


where you can see it every day. The frequent reading of 
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it will help to keep you in the right path. It will be a 
permanent suggestion, a constant reminder and a source 
of encouragement. The man who decides to follow the 
work for which he is naturally adapted, and then guards 
his peculiarities of temperament and gives himself up 
fully to solving the difficulties that lie between him and 
the goal he seeks, seldom makes a failure of his under- 
taking. If, perchance, you have been attempting to do 
too many things at one time, heed what I say. Con- 
centrate your thoughts, your energy and your time upon 
your natural work. Live for it and, if necessary, fight 
for it. If itis worth any of your time, it is worth all of 
it. If it is not worth all then it is not worth bothering 
with, it is not your forte, and you should find something 
else. It is not fair to yourself nor to the object of your 
attention, for neither will get a square deal. If you were 
nailing up a board, you would hammer each nail sepa- 
rately and not attempt to drive in six nails by striking 
each alternately, but would concentrate on one at a time. 
Then why not do the same in building a career? The 
little routine details connected with each of several in- 
terests consume much valuable time that could be used 
for bigger and more profitable work on a single project. 
One cannot hope to arrive at a definite place at a given 
time if he attempts to make several side trips on the way. 
Something will be sure to occur to prevent his reaching 


his destination as planned. 


If you would get the best out of yourself there are two 
facts you must understand. One is that any use made 
of energy that does not help in developing your body or 
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brain is slowing you down, is retarding your progress, is 
causing you to lose ground that you can never regain. 
The other is that to do your best you must experience a 
personal pleasure in your work. This may seem like 
moralizing but it is not—it is a physiological fact. In 
the human body there are certain internal secreting 
glands which are constantly supplying power and life to 
its many parts. They work quietly and as surely as the 
intricate parts of the most perfect machine made by 
man. In fact, these little energy producing glands are 
more powerful and more efficient than man’s brain can 
comprehend. They are so constructed and placed as to 
need no adjusting, no attention and no oiling by us. They 
are, however, affected by the slightest abuse of the body 
or the brain, and man can never get from them all their 
power if he overlooks this fact. A lack of interest or a 
grouchy, complaining attitude affects the purity and also 
the amount of secreting material which is man’s internal 
energy—the force that makes it possible for him to do 
things. 

A certain dissatisfaction with the work you have con- 
scientiously done is a good sign of progress, for it stim- 
ulates the secreting force. A feeling of disgust with the 
work you have been given to do is a sure sign that you ty 
will fail in that particular work. This feeling causes men 
and women to waste energy, produces inefficiency and 
makes work a drudgery. Our mental attitude toward our 
occupation must be right before we can do anything like 
our best work. 

Some of the things which waste our forces are im- 
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pure air, improper food, alcohol, insufficient sleep, jeal- 
ousy and fits of anger. These things affect the sources 
of energy by either using up the forces or by drying up 
the glands, which in a short time results in a complete 
loss of energy. If we are to be successful we must keep 
a reserve force of energy stored up for emergencies. We 
never know when it may be needed, and if we do not have 
it when that time comes, we will have to draw upon our 
capital. What happens to a man who constantly draws 
/ upon his financial capital? Bankruptcy, of course. And 
what becomes of the man who uses up his physical and 


nervous capital? He goes to the human scrap heap. 


Every man who is doing worth-while work must have 
periods of recreation and it must be real recreation. It 
must be the kind which gives absolute rest to all the 
nervous forces used in the daily vocation. The man who 
does physical work needs to rest his muscles and find 
exercise for his brain. In his periods of rest he should 
read, study or have others amuse and entertain him. 
The person who is called upon to use his brain all day 
should adopt physical exercises and outdoor sports to 
equalize his forces, for a strong brain needs the support 
of a strong body. Man has it in his own hands to become 
almost anything he desires to be. But to accomplish his 
purpose he must keep a firm hold upon the power and 
energy which is within him. If you would avoid failure 
look within yourself and find the forces that are there 
lying dormant. See to it that the human engine gets what 
all engines need—fuel, oxygen, rest and protection from 


abuse. Work faithfully and consistently and rest and 
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relax conscientiously. Respect both your body and your 
brain, and do not ill-treat them, for they are the best 
friends you will ever have. 

One thing at a time is Nature’s rule. One drop at a> 
time and the river is formed that flows on an inch at a 
time to make the mighty ocean. One seed at a time and 
the forest grows into a thingaf beauty. One stroke at a 
time and the earth’s hidden treasures are brought to 
light. One blow at a time and the tree is cleft through; 
one stone at a time and a palace is reared; one change at 
a time and a city will stand where a forest grew but a 
few years before. One fault at a time, and that subdued, 
and the conflict with self will be won. One step at a 
time, and that well placed, and we can reach the greatest 
heights. One grain of knowledge, and that well stored, 
and another and another added to the first and in time 
the mind is filled with wisdom. One word at a time and 
the greatest book is written and by one word at a time is 
it read. One grain at a time and the sands of our lives 
run out. One minute, then another and the hours fly; one 
day at a time and our lives speed on to eternity. One 
thought and one act at a time makes up the sum of our 
whole existence. One thing at a time, and that well done, 
is the only way to win permanent success. 

When I say one thing at a time I do not mean one 
thing all the time. In order to work well man must know 
how to play. The ability to concentrate is dependent 
upon the ability to relax. The sensible man will ascer- 
tain his limitations and not carry his industry to the 
point of exhaustion. Industry in its highest sense means 
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conscious, useful, intelligent effort. Carried to a natural 
point it is a healthful stimulation that gives active clr- 
culation, good digestion and sound sleep. When carred 
to extreme it destroys these. Men who successfully 
carry great burdens and responsibilities are those who 
are able at times to lay down their burdens, forget them 
and be a child again. They can laugh, and a good laugh 
revitalizes the whole system. The man of power is he 
who does one thing at a time and concentrates his whole 
ability upon it, but he does not do the one thing all the 
time. To concentrate on your work you must take a 
pleasure in it. To enjoy your work you must drop it en- 
tirely at certain hours. He who cultivates the habit of be- 
ing a boy again for an hour or so each day, lasts the 
longest and climbs the highest. Real pleasure comes 
from having done good work, and good work can only be 
done when concentration is preceded and followed by 
relaxation. You could lift and lower a given weight with 
one arm continuously for hours because of the temporary 
relaxation between each effort, but you could not hold 
the same weight firmly at the point of extension for 
even a half hour without seriously injuring the muscles 
of your arm. The same rule applies to the use of the 
brain. You may safely concentrate to the limit of your 
ability on the thing you are doing providing you follow 
the concentration by a period of relaxation, by a complete 
change of thought. If you exert your concentration to its 
limit each day but do not overdo it, you will soon find that 
the limits are extending, that each day you can do more 
than you did the day before, and without any more effort. 
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If you continue this you will be surprised at the ability 
and swiftness you display in handling your work. Work 
while you work and play while you play, but play just as | 
sincerely as you work, and never try to mix the two if | 
you want to obtain the best results from either. 


Consolidation and concentration are today the potent 
words in the business world. They form the foundation 
for the success of all big institutions and corporations. 
That is why large business concerns are here to stay. 
They are the children of necessity and possess within 
themselves an economic principle that assures them of 
success. They demonstrate the value of concentration 
and teach a lesson to all who are ready to learn. These 
big institutions are made up of what once was a lot of 
little divided, competing interests. These small units 
were consolidated and placed under one management, 
thereby making it possible to allot the work and place the 
responsibilities of each department so that every man 
employed by the concern can concentrate his undivided 
attention and use his whole ability in the work that he is 
most competent to perform. The present existence and 
the future growth of these big concerns is made possible 
because they recognize the value of having men concen- 
trate their forces, specialize their training and make 
practical use of their talents. They realize that it is by 
this method they get the very best each man has to give. 
They call for the real talent in each man, hence they get 
the best service obtainable. There is no longer any de- 
mand for a jack-of-all-trades, for the specialists hae 
taken his place. Knowing one thing and knowing that 
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well is a passport to a permanent position with a big con- 
cern. The whole organization of ‘‘big business’’ is 
founded on the principle of concentration of authority 
and consolidation of effort. When you consider the enor- 
mous amount of money that is being invested by big men 
wholly on the faith they have in this principle, you should 
need no further argument to satisfy you that ‘‘one thing 
at a time,’’ and that well done, is the best policy for every 


man to pursue. 


The age of the generally useful man has passed never 
to return. The employer is no longer looking for that 
kind of an employee. He now wants men who have been 
trained do to a definite work, men he can depend upon to 
produce definite results. In preparing themselves to fill 
these requirements, men are becoming specialists, doing 
only a single kind of work, but doing that intelligently 
and well. Those who do not see this trend of affairs, be 
they business men or employees, are slated for disap- 
pointment and failure. Why have conditions changed? 
They have changed because we are passing through an 
evolution in business. The world is changing from an 
age of guess-work, barter and speculation to an age of 
system, science and certainty. We are making better use 
of our time. We are finding the better and quicker ways 
of doing things. The new way has come to stay because 
both the employer and the wise employee see that it 
brings the best results. It permits each to concentrate his 
powers upon the things he knows best how to do, instead 
of wasting his time on things he is not interested in and 


never can fully understand. It awakens and brings out 
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the individualizing talent that is the inheritance of every 
man. It places each person in a class by himself, makes 
him a giant in his own sphere, and removes competition. 
Furthermore, it pays in dollars and cents, and in this 
commercial age that alone is a powerful reason. 

Whether you, dear reader, are now following or only 
studying for a mechanicaal, business or professional 
career, you will be wise to be guided by the tendency of 
the times and concentrate your efforts on some special 
branch of the work. Make of yourself a specialist in 
your line and you will command a greater remuneration 
for your labors. JKeep in mind that ‘‘one thing at a 
time,’’ and that well done, brings success, and that scat- 
tered efforts and divided interests lead to failure. 

We all possess unexplored and therefore undiscov- 
ered talents. We are all magnificent engines, equipped 
with tremendous forees which we never set into action. 
Most of us run at half or quarter speed and therefore 
never make use of half the efficiency we possess. Few 
of us ever make a full use of our faculties. We are too 
much inclined to do only what we are forced to do. Most 
failures result from laziness, indifference, misdirected 
efforts and scattered energy. What most people need to 
do is to wake up their dormant faculties and put them to 
work. They should investigate themselves, take an 
inventory of their talents, polish and sharpen up those 
that have grown rusty and make use of them. No man 
knows what he can do until he tries. What one healthy 
brain can achieve, every equally equipped person can 


duplicate. The possibilities and potentialities of the 
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mind could not be exhausted should the owner live a 
thousand years, for back of every mind is a never ending 
source of information and intelligence, a source that 
never fails the person who earnestly seeks and honestly 
tries. 

Fame and fortune are never far away. Success is 
always at your elbow. The means and methods by which 
great achievements are wrought are quite normal and 
within the range of your possibilities. If you have not 
found them and are living an inferior existence, you are 
debasing your splendid mental and physical functions. 
You should train your eyes to see the new facts and edu- 
cate your ears to hear the new truths that are every- 
where around you. Remember this, that an intelligent 
man who is driven by will and guided by reason and is 
intent upon a definite task always gets what he goes after. 
You can get what you set out to get. You can climb to 
any height in your calling that you are willing to work 
for. You cannot get there without effort because you 
cannot get anything without paying the price Nature 
demands. You can be successful in your line, for every 
man was born with the necessary talents and equipment 
to secure success for himself in some one sphere of use- 
fulness. Concentrate your forces on your special talent 
and your success is assured. 
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BOOK NINE 
MAKING THOUGHT PAY A PROFIT 


To think or not to think, that is the question and the 
answer to that question marks the man for success or 
failure. The number of people who have made mistakes 
and failures because they did not think, is legion. Every 
day we hear the excuse ‘‘I did it without thinking.’’ 
That is a serious admission to make, because it stamps 
the person as being negligent and lazy. To admit that he 
does things without first thinking of the effect or the 
consequences to himself and others, would indicate that 
the person uses little, if any Judgment. Such an admis- 
sion could not be taken as a recommendation for ability 
and trustworthiness. It would not be likely to win the 
confidence of an employer or business associates. The 
man who does not think is a constant source of danger to 
himself and to the community. He is continually doing 
unwise things and thereby getting himself and his friends 
into trouble. Nature favored man above all other ani- 
mals by providing him with a thinking machine—a brain 
—to be used for his guidance and protection. To neglect 
to use it and thereby endanger his own affairs or the 
affairs of others, is a crime. To allow it to remain idle 
and undeveloped is to ignore the greatest asset he pos- 
sesses, to disregard the one thing that can lighten his 
labors and give him an equal chance with others to win 
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success. Man’s brain is his capital and the use he makes 
of it determines the position he will hold in the world’s 
affairs. 

Reader, are you a thinker? Are you making use of 
the many forces and taking advantage of the vast 
resources of your brain? Do you really know what the 
brain is capable of or what you can expect of it? Have 
you ever given this subject any studious consideration? 
The brain is the physical counterpart of a wireless tele- 
graph instrument. To be more exact, it is the original 
instrument, while those now being used commercially are 
mechanical duplicates. It attracts ideas and picks up 
thoughts from other brains, taking them from the ether 
as does the mechanical instrument. One of its offices is 
to bring before your inner or mental vision for inspection 
all sides of any question you may have under considera- 
tion, to submit all the available information and evidence 
both for and against it, that you may know how to decide 
intelligently and act wisely under the existing conditions. 
In doing this it places before you the mental impressions, 
ideas and thoughts it has picked up from outside sources. 
These you have the privilege of examining, and you may 
accept or discard them, as your judgment may determine. 
To do this you must make use of another part of your 
brain, you must think. It is plain that you should think 
earnestly and seriously before making a decision, because 
your shoulders will have to bear the consequences. 

The brain is a tireless worker and never voluntarily 
rests, and is usually as busy while we sleep as while we 
are awake. To it a change of subject, bringing new work 
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to do, new thoughts to think, is more desirable than a rest, 
because it lives and develops through use, and contracts 
and deteriorates through inaction. Do you keep your 
brain fully occupied? Do you supply it with the kind and 
variety of work necessary to keep it a healthy, active, 
trustworthy servant? Do you know that unless the brain 
has sufficient exercise it will waste away and become of 
little use, just as the muscles of the body waste if they 
are not used for a few months? Certain exercises prac- 
ticed regularly will bring strength and perfection to any 
part of the body, and the brain is no exception to this 
rule. Constructive thinking is one of the exercises a 
brain cannot do without and maintain its usefulness. As 
you walk along the streets, if you will look at the faces of 
the people you meet, you will notice the dull, expression- 
less eyes and the imperfectely formed features that tell 
of the unawakened, undeveloped brain within. You will 
observe men and women of from twenty to thirty years 
of age whose brains are less developed than they should 
have been at the ages of ten to twelve. These people are 
unable to comprehend the conditions that surround them. 
Their years place them in one class, while their brains 
belong in another. They are children in mentality, and 
yet forced to face adult responsibilities. For them to 
have to compete with wide-awake, up-to-date brains 
means only one thing—failure. They are the people who 
fill our charitable institutions. It is being brought home 
to us more forcibly every day that only the mentally fit 
are entitled to share in the good things of the earth. The 
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brain must always be developed to keep pace with the 
body, or failure results. 

Let me impress upon your memory the very im- 
portant fact that the brain is made up of thousands of 
distinct parts—some prefer to call them cells—and that 
each of these parts has a separate use or purpose in 
serving you. Therefore, if you are not being well served, 
if you are not in your right sphere of usefulness, it 
shows that certain parts of your brain have either never 
been awakened or have been allowed to grow sluggish 
and lazy because of insufficient exercise. You could not 
expect good service from a neglected, unused muscle, nor 
can you expect it from a neglected brain, for only those 
parts which you are using regularly are prepared to 
serve you on short notice; all the others are weak and 
undependable. You are, of course, making use of some 
of the parts of your brain every day, but how many, also 
what proportion remain unused? That is an important 
thing to know. It is absolutely impossible to get bright, 
healthy thoughts and constructive ideas from an under 
developed, anaemic, flabby or sleepy brain, and an insuf- 
ficiently used brain is any or all of these. The idle, un- 
thinking brain lets its opportunities he dormant because 
it does not see them. 

An idle brain is much like a leaky measure of wheat. 
To begin with, the measure was filled with thousands of 
grains. Had these grains been cared for, planted and 
cultivated, they would have grown, multiplied and re- 
warded the owner a hundred fold. But because they 


were allowed to leak out they were wasted and brought 
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no benefit to anyone. The unused parts of your brain are 
just like those wasted grains, they are that much capital 
that you are not using and profiting by. And in not 
doing so you are dealing unfairly with yourself. Not to 
make use of all the resources Nature has provided you 
with is like hiding your food and then going hungry. 
Within your brain lies unlimited power, and from it you 
ean obtain anything and everything you need. All that 
is necessary is that you exercise it sufficiently in the 
right way, that you think on the right subject and then 
put your thoughts into action. Every constructive 
thought entertained by your brain is just that much 
added to your capital. The man who puts additional cap- 
ital into his brains—in information, well directed thought 
and the study of possibilities—will certainly get in- 
creased returns from his investment. There is no capital 
that will earn better dividends than a well stocked brain, 
there is no investment that is safer. So the best advice 
any man can have is to increase his brain capital. 

Whom do we find holding the positions of importance, 
the places worth while? Who are the leaders in every 
sphere of life, be it political, social, religious or business? 
Why, the thinkers, the people who use their brains and 
find their places in the world’s affairs. If you want to 
know why the thinker is a superior being, you have but to 
look around you. Everywhere you will behold what he 
has done and is doing for humanity. Wherever you see 
anything that has been created or constructed by man, 
there you see the record of a thinker, there you find a 
monument proclaiming his ability and praising his use- 
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fulness. When you look at a modern building, a great 
bridge, a railway train, a flying machine, an automobile, 
an elevator, an escalator, or any of a thousand other con- 
veniences, you see what concentrated and constructive 
thinking has produced. You see that which never could 
have been if man had not made use of his brain. With- 
out the application of brain, nothing of value can be pro- 
duced, while by it all things can be accomplished. 

In this age the thinker stands pre-eminent. He is the 
master man. As a proof of his importance you have 
only to observe what he has done for the manufacturing 
industry, for art, science, transportation and business, 
and what he is still doing for them. 

Back of every hammer that pounds the red hot metal 
into shape, back of every process throughout the work- 
shop and back of every tool that is used by the workmen, 
whom do we find? Who is responsible for their invention? 
The thinker, the man whose brain gained the mastery 
over iron, steel, fire and steam. The thousands of human 
machines that we observe in factories going through the 
various constructive motions may be laboring with all 
their physical might, but back of them is the thinker, the 
man who conceived the plans, the man who provides for 
and directs their every motion. Into every implement 
and machine that is made, into every process through 
which it passes in the course of construction, must go 
the brains of the thinker. Backer of every motor’s hum- 
ming, back of every wheel that turns, back of every ham- 
mer’s pounding and back of every crane that lifts a load, 


the brain of the thinker is to be found. Back of all things 
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is the mind that planned them. We may place great con- 
fidence in the resistance of a boiler, in the force of an 
engines thrust or in the strength of a sweating toiler, but 
back of them all stands the thinker, the man who has 
made the accomplishment possible. Back of each opera- 
tion is the man using brains, the man who turns ideas 
into realities. What the thinker has done for the manu- 
facturing industry he has done for all others. He is the 
best paid man in every calling, and he should be, because 


he gets results. His thinking pays dividends. 


The successful man in any line is always a thinker and 
he is successful because he is an economical thinker. It is 
not the quantity but the quality of a man’s thoughts that 
make him successful. It is not by scattering thoughts in 
large quantities in many directions that desirable results 
are obtained, but by concentrating one’s thoughts upon a 
specific subject, by thinking of one thing at a time and 
thinking hard. Thoughts are the shaping forms in which 
our lives are molded. Therefore we should obey the wise 
man who wrote ‘‘Think only those thoughts which yield 
fruit in action.’’ Thought is valuable life ammunition. 
No successful marksman ever shoots without first taking 
eareful aim. Then why should other men waste their 
ammunition by scattering their thoughts? They should 
aim to make their work better in place of seeking ways 
to force the boss to raise their salaries, for it is a cer- 
tainty that the better work will bring better salary. Man 
should use his thoughts to learn how to acquire a broader 
mental range, a better understanding of the world’s 


needs, an ever increasing stock of useful information and 
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how to make the best use of these. Time is one of the 
elements that enter into usefulness and accomplishment. 
A thing if done today may have a great value, but if put 
off until tomorrow may have lost its value entirely. 
Therefore he is a wise man who remembers that ‘‘the 
- man who moves, thinks and acts quickly doubles his life.’’ 

The thinkers are the men who go ahead, pave the way 
and prepare the road for the coming of progress and 
civilization. They do the pioneering and experimenting 
and lighten the burdens of their fellowmen. They add 
pleasures to life, and are remaking the world so that 
future generations may live in greater comfort than our 
fathers ever imagined could be possible. If man had 
never cultivated, developed and made use of constructive 
thought, we would still be living in the primitive age of 
the wild man and forced to exist without comforts or 
conveniences. Those who continue to live primitively in 
this age of progress are the people who do no more think- 
ing than is actually necessary to obtain a meager exist- 
ence. They waste their resources and are suffering for 
their extravagance. 

To continually think over and over again a limited 
number of thoughts day after day, as most people do in 
following the routine of their daily tasks, is not enough, 
for it leads them nowhere beyond their present narrow 
rut. Hach day the same routine, the same thoughts, and 
the end of the day finds them just where they began in 
the morning. Such a life, to say the least, is monotonous 
and uninspiring, and is not sufficient for any man. It 


holds no inducement and offers no encouragement to 
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increased effort. The brain needs constant exercise and 
variety in its work and it must have them or it will be- 
come starved and shrivel up. It needs new subjects to 
think about, new ideas to work on, and new people to 
study and analyze. It should have frequent changes of 
scene and environment and have business or social con- 
tact with some new people every week, that the much 
used cells may be given a rest and the unused ones stimu- 
lated into action. If the brain does not get sufficient 
variety and exercise it must necessarily remain limited in 
its expression of ability, narrow in its estimates of life 
and skeptical of other men’s powers. We all judge others 
from our own viewpoint and by the light of such under- 
standing as we have acquired, be it broad or narrow. We 
cannot do otherwise, for what we do not know we cannot 
conceive of as existing in another, and therefore cannot 
give that other the credit that is rightly due him. If our 
education has been narrow and limited, we will be skepti- 
eal of the ability of others. The skeptic is always a 
man who does not think and therefore has not learned 
and does not know the facts. The thinker, through obser- 
vation, learns that everything is possible to the person 
who rightly uses his brain, and consequently he does not 


doubt the possibilities or achievements of others. 


I am reminded of a case which illustrates the above 
statement. A man having no previous experience in 
farming came into possession of a small run-down farm. 
The soil, which had never at any time been deep, had 
been almost exhausted by its previous owner through 


continually cropping it without refertilization. The new 
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owner’s neighbors commiserated with him. They told 
him he could never raise a crop on that land, that it was 
dead. He listened to all they had to say, but continued 
to do his own thinking. He did not know what could be 
done but intended to find out. On the property was a 
pond that to all appearances had been there since time 
began. Knowing little, if anything about actual farming, 
this man began to think and to make inquiries. The 
information he received led him to the State Agricultural 
College. There he learned many things which any 
farmer might have learned, if he had cared to. Presently 
he amazed his neighbors by hiring men to dig the marl 
from the edge of the pond and spread it over a part of 
the farm. Some of the old time farmers thought him 
crazy and were quite free in saying so; others were 
moved to remonstrate with him. The land was poor 
enough anyway, they said, and why ruin it altogether by 
spreading that muddy stuff over it—besides throwing 
away so much good money for useless labor? This man 
kept his newly acquired ideas to himself and went on 
doing his own thinking and threw away some more money 
for commercial fertilizer. Then he sowed this part of 
his farm to alfalfa hay and in forty days had a beautiful 
crop ten inches high—hbeing the first of three crops he 
gathered that year. The secret was that the marl on the 
edge of the pond was mostly lime, which was exactly what 
that sour, depleted soil needed to put it in condition to 
grow good alfalfa. In short, this man farmed with his 
brain, acquired new ideas by thinking, and succeeded 
where his predecessors had farmed only with their 
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muscles and consequently failed. This kind of thinking 
always pays a profit. 

Think! Think! Think! Do not permit your brain 
to get into an inert, indifferent, half-asleep state. Do 
not let it die for lack of exercise. Too many people allow — 
themselves to get into a mental rut and keep plodding 
along year after year in the same old track without 
knowing why. They do not look ahead and explore new 
fields or unearth new opportunities. Instead, they follow 
the line of least resistance which leads to nowhere in par- 
ticular, and as a result, continue to remain among the 
unthinking masses and never rise above the mediocre 
positions. Heed my advice before it is too late and do 
not allow yourself to become a plodder. Do not be just 
an ordinary man. Do not be satisfied to believe in the 
same religion or the same politics that your father be- 
lieved in without first knowing why you do it. Analyze 
these things, find out if they are the best for you before 
you adopt them. Do not follow a certain line of work or 
prepare yourself for a certain business just because your 
father made a success of it. It may not be your forte at 
all. He may have been adapted to the work, but that is 
no assurance that you are naturally fitted for it. Think 
carefully and weigh all your talents and inclinations 
thoroughly before assigning yourself to a career for life. 
Be certain that you have chosen your true calling. If 
you find you have made a mistake do not hesitate to make 
a change to the right one. Determine to be an original 
thinker and likewise an original and conscientious worker 
and you will never have cause to complain of failure. 
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Think thoughts that pertain to your calling and you will 
quickly enlarge your powers, increase your efficiency, and 
promote your success. Spend at least an hour each day 


in concentrated thinking on some important subject. 


To see a thing clearly and describe it simply and con- 
vineingly is the task of the writer, and to do it well calls 
for concentration and the exercise of much thought. To 
see life clearly and learn what it means is the task of 
every human being, and to do it rightly requires constant 
thought. Nothing that occurs or that passes before 
man’s vision is too small or unimportant to command his 
attention and consideration, for everything that tran- 
spires around him influences his life. He who looks and 
sees but fails to see the meaning, because he does not 
think, is the one who will go under in the struggle for 
success. The successful man is he who sees and deter- 
mines to understand the meaning of what he sees. There 
are many men succeeding today before the eyes of the 
world. There is no secret or mystery about their success, 
and yet few of those who look see the reason. Ten years 
from now the majority of these unseeing observers will 
be talking about the luck these men had and how they 
never had a chance. Not far from you today, doing the 
same work that you are doing, there may be a man who 
is thinking while he works, who sees what he is doing and 
sees ahead into what he intends to do next week and next 
year. That man is bound to succeed, and his success will 
come from the things he is doing and thinking today, the 
things that you can also see if you look with the eyes of 
your brain. It is plain that if you did the things and 
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made the same use of the thoughts that other successful 
men do, you would be successful also. Then watch what 


others are doing and learn from what you see. 


Right near you, in the same town, possibly at the next 
work bench or office desk, sits the success of a few years 
hence. Like you he has two eyes, two ears and a pair of 
hands and feet. He is not performing any miracles just 
now. But he is working faithfully and thinking. His 
brain is working on a definite plan, he already knows 
what he intends to build in the way of a career and a 
success. As he perfects his plans he will follow them and 
by following them will win success. I don’t mean to say 
that any man, by any amount of observation, hard work 
or self denial, can make himself the equal of exceptional 
geniuses. It is not to be supposed that any of the chil- 
dren born about the time Richard Wagner was born could 
have done Wagner’s work, for genius and success are 
separate considerations. However, those children could 
and no doubt many did make success of the particular 
work for which they were adapted. Success means 
making the most of the thing you are qualified to do; 
filing your rightful place in the scheme of creation. 
Every man can have success in his own calling, and he 
will have it if he watches intelligently and learns from 
what he sees. The man who succeeds gets up early, 
selects his task and keeps at it. He plans in advance 
what he means to do, and something he can do. If he 
makes a mistake he starts in again undiscouraged, know- 
ing that work and persistence will do for him what they 


have done for other successful men. He does not work 
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for three or four minutes and stop that he may tell some- 
one about what he has done, he keeps at his work. He is 
thinking of the thing he is doing and is planning for still 
greater results. Any young man can put himself beyond 
the reach of want, can reach a point where he may use his 
brains for bigger things than earning money, if he 
studies what he sees, sticks to his calling and makes use 
of the knowledge he gains. 

To you I say, be a man, an individual with a brain of 
your own, and never permit yourself to become a mere 
human machine. Machines were made to plod and do 
the bidding of men, but brains were made to think, to 
originate, to plan and to construct machines. Those who 
do not think and put their new ideas into practice are no 
better than machines, and are human failures. 
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BOOK TEN 
FEAR OF CRITICISM 


Fear makes cowards of us all, and fear of criticism 
robs strong men of their strength. In its many phases 
fear collects an enormous tax from mankind. Many of 
the business and social wrecks we find washed upon the 
beach, drifted upon the rocks and were wrecked because 
they held too near to the shore. They were afraid to 
steer out boldly into the deep waters and show their 
colors, for fear someone might criticize the style, size or 
color of their craft or find fault with the nature of their 
occupation. 

The fear of what others may think plays too large a 
part in the lives of most people. If a man’s purpose and 
intentions are honorable and his efforts are being con- 
scientiously employed, he has no right to allow the one- 
sided opinions and biased remarks of others to interfere 
with his acts and possibly ruin his plans. Too many 
people spoil their careers and sacrifice their opportuni- 
ties because they are overly sensitive to criticism. In- 
stead of depending upon their own judgment, they permit 
the adverse remarks of their acquaintances to annoy and 
scare them. ‘They are influenced by the things their 
neighbors and fellow citizens say of them. They permit 
the personal opinions of people who know nothing of 
their intentions to interfere with their plans. Why do 
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they do it? Because fear has taken possession of them 
and robbed them of their self-confidence. Because they 
are not masters of their own brains. Fear has made 
slaves of them. 

Honest criticism by those who know whereof they 
speak, is always beneficial. But here a question arises. 
Who is in a position to know better than we the real mo- 
tive, necessity or purpose back of our acts. One of the es- 
sentials to a man’s success is that he shall believe in him- 
self and in his work, that he shall have full confidence in 
what he is doing. If he has not that confidence, he is cer- 
tain to hesitate, vascillate and procrastinate, and as a 
result get nowhere. If he is influenced by the personal 
views and idle chatter of those around him, he will 
quickly lose sight of his own plans and purposes and be- 
come lost on the sea of uncertainty, and in this befogged 
condition of his brain, lose his course and his nerve and 
drift upon the rocks of failure. This condition is much 
like trying to serve several masters at one time and must 
end in complete failure. It is very much better for every- 
one to go forward on Heenan has set for himself, 
even though he has to retrace his way occasionally, akan 
to stand still or drift around in a circle because he is 
afraid to make an independent start and_abide by the 
consequences. > 

- Before we can successfully use an idea we must be- 
lieve in it and in the results to be obtained from it. Once 
we really believe in a thing, the opinions of others will 
have little weight with us. As each person is a separate 


individual with distinct views and ideas of his own, an 
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outsiders is not likely to know as much as he does about 
the things to which he has given thought and care. When 
you find that you are being criticized, do not become 
scared or discouraged, or answer criticism with criticism, 
but consider the source from which it comes and remem- 
ber that every man is born a skeptic, also take into con- 
sideration the fact that what the average man does not 
understand and cannot see with his own eyes, he is always 
inclined to doubt and therefore to criticize. He approves 
only of that which exactly coincides with his particular 
views. This method of judging is natural to him because 
he was born that way. Distrust was transmitted to him 
as an inheritance from his ancestors, running back to the 
beginning of time. It is only in the present age that we 
are beginning to learn the value of trusting our fellow- 
men, of placing them upon their honor instead of doubt- 
ing their motives and suspecting their acts. Knowing 
that it is perfectly natural for the average man to doubt 
and distrust all other men, you should take this fact into 
consideration and not overestimate the worth of his criti- 
cisms. Remember that they represent only his view of 
the case, and that is a biased view. You, having a nearer 
and more intimate view, are in a much better position to 
know the facts, therefore you should not allow his opinion 
to discourage you. "Naturally T would not advise that you 
shies Seen entirely to what others are saying about 
you, for there is often a grain of gold hidden in a ton of | 
dross. It is wise to consider impartially what others are 
saying, and if you find in their statements any suggestion 
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of merit, make use of it and profit thereby. Otherwise 
forget what has been said and keep pushing along. 

It is a serious mistake to permit the personal opinions 
of disinterested people to sway you one way or the other 
unless these opinions appeal to you as being correct, un- 
less they contain suggestions that are helpful. To allow 
others to ruthlessly tear down that which you have 
worked hard to build up, without first showing you a 
better way to rebuild it, is a mistake that you should 
never make. If you arrive at a point in your affairs 
where you cannot _ reach a satisfactory decision as to the 
best thing to be done under the circumstances and need 
advice to guide you, do not seek free advice, but_find_an 
expert who is known to have had a thorough _experience 
in doing the kind of thing you want to accomplish. Ex- 
plain your difficulty, ask him for an unbiased opinion and 
pay him for his services. Advice is usually worth what 
people charge for it. Hence the liberal amount some 
people are ready to dispense for nothing, is worth just 
that much and no more. You will find that few people 
are so philanthropic that they go around seeking oppor- 
tunities to give away their valuables. Then, as I have 
said before, one need not expect to get anything for 
nothing, for there is a law that forbids it and prevents it. 
The usual giver of free advice does so, not so much in 
the hope of helping us as to try to convince us that he 
knows more about the subject than we do. Haven’t you 
noticed that it is the unsuccessful people and not the sue- 
cessful who are so liberal with advice and criticism? 


Following the advice they are so ready to give to others 
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doesn’t appear to have helped them over the rough 
places. Then why should we follow it? Is it not evident 
that if these people were busily engaged in a successful 
pursuit of their own, they would have little time left in 
which to give free advice and pass opinions on the affairs 
of others. 

What do you suppose would become of our leading 
business men, our public officials and the thousands of 
other men who are celebrated for their particular ac- 
complishments, if they permitted the newspaper state- 
ments or the personal opinions of self-appointed judges 
to influence their purpose? They would become tangled 
in a maze of opinions, lose courage and get nowhere. 
When a man is doing what he honestly thinks is for the 
best, and has good reason to believe he is right, he has 
nothing to fear from the criticism of those who, instead 
of attending to their own affairs, spend their time in 
attempting to tell him how he should run his. Who are 
the people that are most frequently and most severely 
criticized today? I might mention a number of celebrated 
names that you would instantly recognize, but I prefer to 
make no personal references in this book. So, for answer 
I refer you to the daily papers. There you will find that 
it is our most noted men, those who are trying to do big 
things, things bigger than the average brain can compre- 
hend, who are constantly being attacked and having their 
every move and act criticized. Criticized, yes, but by 
whom? Criticism comes from those who know little or 
nothing about what the person they are criticizing is 


really doing or intends to do. Being outsiders and hav- 
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ing but an external view of his acts, and being unable to 
learn from them his real motives, they form their own 
one-sided conclusions, which are generally incorrect. If 
those who criticize are more capable than the person with 
whom they find fault, why do they not demonstrate their 
superior wisdom and ability by doing better or more 
thoroughly that which he is trying to do. Put that ques- 
tion to a critic and you will uncover the flaw in him every 
time. For answer he will make all kinds of excuses, 
thereby proving that the truth is not in him. If the ad- 
vice of those who so freely criticize was of value, they 
could make it profitable to themselves by using it, instead 
of wasting it upon those who do not want it and most 
likely do not need it. 

When listening to free advice you must not overlook 
the fact that talking is one thing while doing is quite 
another, also that talkers are seldom doers. Don’t worry 
about being eriticized. It is an honor to be criticized 
when you are honestly doing your best, for it proves that 
you are in possession of something your critics are in- 
capable of understanding. The greater your superiority, 
the more of a genius you are, the greater the number of 
critics you will arouse. By their number you can easily 
measure your ability and estimate your probable success. 
Man is naturally envious of his superiors and is seldom 
willing to admit their superiority. No matter what a 
critic sees done he is inclined to conelude that it should 
have been left undone or been done in some other way. 
If you had ten million dollars to give away, you could not 
possibly give it away so as to please everyone. In spite 
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of your noble generosity you would be criticized for the 
methods you employed in distributing it. The man who 
never makes enemies or never arouses criticism never 
amounts to much. / It is always a better sign to have 
people saylng something about you than saying nothing. ° 
Of course, criticism, be it just or unjust, injures us in the 
eyes of certain narrow-minded people, and I regret to say 
that there are plenty of that class who would rather think 
evil than good of their fellowmen. But are we to lie down 
and give up our ambitions because of their lack of under- 
standing and their near-sighted way of looking at our en- 
deavors? Certainly not. They would criticize us just as 
severely for giving up as for continuing, so it is best to 
goon. Criticism has a value if we know how to make use 
of it. In place of discouraging us, it should serve as a 
spur to arouse energy and urge us on to greater accom- 
plishments. Whenever you feel a desire to criticize 
others, restrain yourself and consider the level you must 
descend to in doing it, also remember that in criticizing 
you are acknowledging that the person possesses a su- 
periority that you are unable to understand. 

No doubt you have noticed that small dogs are given 
to barking and snapping at larger ones and that they 
usually do so from behind a fence or from some position 
where they can run to safety if danger threatens them. 
You must also have noticed that the large dogs seldom 
pay any attention to these barkings. This illustrates 
what is happening every day among humans. The big 
men wisely remain deaf to the impotent barks and snarls, 
of the smaller brains. They understand that envy or an 
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abnormal ego is responsible for the attacks, also that to 
be envied is to be complimented. If you are to become 
one of the ‘‘big ones,’’ you must first satisfy yourself 
that what you are doing or trying to do is the thing you 
really want to do and are capable of mastering. Then 
you must go ahead fearlessly, making each move as it 
becomes necessary, sticking to your plans in spite of all 
opposition and never losing faith in the ultimate results. 
You may not find this an easy thing to do, you may have 
to fight and perhaps fight hard for each upward step you 
take, but therein lies your opportunity to prove your 
strength, to show what you are made of. When, by over- 
coming opposition and persevering in the face of eriti- 
cism, you have carried your plans to a successful issue, 
you will be a bigger and stronger man for it. You will 
have won a battle to be proud of. Who cares for a vic- 
tory that is too easily won? We do not value such sue- 
cesses because they do not seem to really belong to us. 
We feel as though we had gotten them by default. They 
bring no sense of pleasure, no feeling of work well done. 
What ambitious man would be satisfied to pick the com- 
mon apples which hang near the ground when he knows 
that only a little more energy is needed to procure the 
better fruit, which is always higher up. Worth-while 
men do not stop half way. The top and the best, or 
nothing, is their motto. And it is not a bad motto to 
emulate. 


Never at any time in the past has man’s opportunities 
been so abundant as they are today. We hear people say 
that all the opportunities that are worth anything have 
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been found and used. This is not so. Opportunities are 
born in the brain. As the brain power increases oppor- 
tunities increase, and the most casual survey of the 
world’s intellectual record will prove that the tide of 
human thought is on the rise. Never before has educa- 
tion been so widely diffused as it is today; and never 
before has it been so broad and comprehensive. Never 
before has invention been so prolific and so wonder- 
fully fruitful. Never before has art and science been so 
fecund, and never before has the world had so many 
capable minds at work delving deeply to find out and 
apply the basic laws of Nature for the betterment of 
human life. The man who criticizes and finds fault with 
the opportunities of today is blind to the advancement 
and progress going on around him. 

Why is it that one man fails while another succeeds 
when both possess the same forces and have the same 
source of intelligence to draw from? Jt is not a question 
of the forces each possesses, but of the use they make of 
them. The man who is sailing toward failure and dis- 
aster looks with envy, sometimes with hatred, and very 
often with an intense feeling of injustice at the man who 
passes him going in the opposite direction. Yet the 
forces possessed by the man moving toward success are 
exactly the same as those possessed by the men who move 
on to failure, humiliation and defeat. It is all a matter 
of how the forces are used, just as on board a sailing 
ship it is all a matter of the use made of the wind. Itisa 
matter of the rudder. Two ships pass, each with their 
sails filled by the same wind. The difference in direction 
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is accounted for by the handling of the rudder and the 
adjustment of the sails. What the force of the wind is to 
the sails, our varying emotions, passions, ambitions, ap- 
petites and aspirations are to us. All of these constitute 
the power we call human force. This power differs in 
different people as the wind differs on different days. It 
may blow from the east or the west, the north or the 
south. From wherever it may blow, it can be forced, by 
proper steering, to send the ship in any direction desired. 
Of course it is harder to sail against the wind, and many 
men have to struggle hard to steer themselves to a good 
port in the face of an adverse start, bad environments or 
inclinations difficult to overcome. But in all of us the 
force exists which can be made to move us in the right 
direction. This force can be made to obey our will, if the 
will be strong and the hand on the rudder steady. Con- 
sider yourself a ship launched on the sea of life with the 
essentials for the journey under your own control. The 
wind may be feeble and you may drift for a while or move 
very slowly, but all will go well if you keep moving in the 
right direction. The wind may blow a gale and you may 
feel that you cannot control your course, but if that feel- 
ing comes to you, take in sail, keep your will at the rudder 
and fight the storm, and make yourself master of the 
situation. 


Almost every person starts on his career with his head 
held high. He means to do something and be something 
and contribute his share to the work that men do in the 
world. His head is up, his glance is straight ahead, and 
he believes he will keep his head up until the last day 
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when his chin drops and his eyes close never to open 
again. The trouble with nearly all of us is that while 
we mean well, we get tired. Ambition becomes weary, 
no longer drives us and no longer holds up our heads. 
You can see around you the men who are beginning to 
sink; the courage is going out of them. They have joined 
the class of those who talk about ‘‘Luck”’ and are getting 
ready to join the great army of the ‘‘has been.’’ The 
thing for you to consider is how to keep out of that army 
of failure. Ask yourself one question. The answer will 
tell where you stand and what your prospects are. The 
question is, ‘‘Am I making mental muscle or merely men- 
tal fat?’’ You must understand that the mind eats and 
digests like the body and that it should develop mental 
and moral muscle, just as the body develops physical 
muscle. You see some bodies in which all the food goes to 
fat. With every meal that the person eats his body be- 
comes fatter and more useless. Other bodies turn food 
into muscle. It is just so with the brain. Some brains 
absorb information and turn it into a sort of mental fat, 
a poor worthless substance. Some absorb little or nothing 
and thus allow the brain to starve and waste away. 
While others turn mental food into mental and moral 
muscle, into intellectual machinery for conquering life’s 
problems. When you read in books, or take in through 
your eyes and ears the lessons of life, does this mental 
food turn to mental fat or mental muscle? It is mental 
muscle that holds up a man’s head, keeps his courage 
working and prevents his sinking into the mire of hope- 
lessness and failure. The man who keeps his head up 
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and fights against difficulties may not at the time think 
that he is being fairly dealt with, but in later years when 
those around him are still poor wage slaves taking orders 
and he is the man giving those orders, he is glad that he 
had the courage to fight his way through. 

The big truths in life are usually considered dull and 
uninteresting. But dull as they may seem they alone can 
help to solve the real problems. One of the problems that 
nearly every man has to face at some time in his life is 
‘‘How to keep out of debt.’’? Debt makes the debtor a 
slave. Worse than that it deadens his mind, destroys 
ambition and makes effort seem useless. Next to the 
gambler who cannot conquer his vice, the chronic debtor 
is the most miserable of creatures. The big opportuni- 
ties are for the man who can keep his chin above the debt 
level. If you keep out of debt you keep out of much 
danger. If you keep out of debt in youth you keep out 
of slavery in old age. If you keep out of debt you will 
increase your success and avoid one great cause of criti- 
cism. If you get out of debt and stay out of debt and 
begin to save, however little, the material side of your 
life problem will be solved. If you can keep your head 
up in regard to money matters and debts, if you can look 
straight ahead without fear of meeting the eyes of some 
man who owns you because you owe him money, you ean 
look into the future without the paralyzing fear that has 
So many men in its grip. Make it a rule to neither bor- 
row nor lend outside of str ictly. business tr ansactions if 
you would keep your friends loyal to you. 

When I advise against allowing criticism to worry 
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you, I do not mean to convey the idea that we never de- 
serve criticism for any of our acts. No, indeed. There 
is not one of us who does not at some time or other do 
things that justly call for criticism, for we are all liable 
to err. At such times criticism is good for us and we 
should accept it as a lesson and profit by it. It is when 
our purpose is right that we should have no fear. It is 
our faith in principles that counts, and it is the ultimate 
result that we see ahead that justifies our faith. None 
of us are perfect and none of us come into the world 
ready made, we come here to make ourselves. Neither 
are we made by a single success, nor do we rise to suecess 
by a single effort. Instead, we rise inch by inch and step 
by step as we force conditions to submit to our will and 
shape to our needs, or we sink slowly or rapidly accord- 
ingly as we give way and submit to opposing forces. We 
grow side by side with our successes and fail with our 
failures, because they are the children of our brains. 
They are our counterparts, our standards, the com- 
panions we have lived with and understand. They area 
part of us and we are a part of them. 

If you would avoid failure, remember that unsolicited 
advice has little value and if followed is usually harmful. 
That criticism of honest men is the envious expression of 
inferior or dishonest brains. That fear of ‘‘what others 
may say”’’ is one of our worst enemies. That the superior 
brains always have and always will build up their ideals 
faster than the hordes of lesser brains can pull them 
down. That mind will always control matter. That for- 
tune favors the courageous and never the coward. That 
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the success of your plans is dependent in a great measure 
upon your belief in them, combined with the ability to 
stick to what you think is right and to live and fight for 
your ideal. And finally, when all is said and done, the 
size and quality of your success will be the exact measure 
of the energy plus the personal principles you put into 


it and not an atom more nor less. 
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BOOK ELEVEN 
BUILDING COURAGE AND CONFIDENCE 


Courage and confidence are qualities a man must pos- 
sess if he would avoid failure. They are essentials that 
cannot safely be disregarded, for no man ever escaped 
this undesirable end who lacked them. They represent 
the stability of character that stands by a purpose and 
the determination that fights to the finish for a chosen 
cause. They tide man over critical periods, when to 
falter would mean ruin. They are the anchors in time 
of storm and trouble which keep him from drifting upon 
the rocky reefs of destruction. They inspire him to do 
and to dare at times and in places where otherwise he 
would lose heart and surrender to the onrush of events. 
They win for him respect and admiration and attract to 
him the good will of his fellowmen, not to mention the 
self-respect they build up. Men who are lacking in these 
two qualities are never found in the front ranks of any 
cause, business or profession. Instead, they are found at | 
the bottom of the ladder, among the crowds of timid and 
indifferent men. The positions of importance are re- 


served for the leaders, the men who have the courage and 
confidence to dare and to do. 

“The st struggle ‘of humanity for the thing we call suc- 
cess resembles a race in which many start but few finish. 
Wherever we look we see the sides of the course strewn 
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with the remains of those who started but were unfit to 
compete, those who feared to put their talents to the 
final test, those who had incorrectly measured their 
ability as compared with their competitors, and those 
who had neglected to fully prepare themselves before 
entering. Of the failures we behold, some were pushed 
aside because they lacked the courage to fight for their 
position, while others were trampled under foot because 
they were insufficiently equipped for the struggle. Those 
who complete the run are they who have absolute confi- 
dence in their ability and the courage to stick to their 
purpose and permit no obstacle or setback to discourage 
them. It has been aptly said, ‘‘He wins the fight who can 
the most endure, who faces obstacles with confidence 
secure. ’’ 

Fortunately, to lose in one attempt does not debar a 
man from trying again. The race for success begins 
every morning and he who fails today has the opportu- 
nity to profit by his experience, correct the weakness or 
eliminate the fault and try again tomorrow. One or even 
a dozen defeats does not necessarily make a man a fail- 
ure. Hach defeat but serves to point out some particular 
flaw or weakness and if those defects are corrected they 
will assist in preparing him for better results in the next 
attempt. The man is wise who accepts his defeats as les- 
sons and proceeds at once to remove the cause. If he 
follows this plan he will pass his rivals one by one and 
eventually come in under the wire a winner. In eases 
where one must learn as he goes the ‘“‘big success”? is 


not likely to be attained early in life, but even so, is it 
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not better that it should come late than never? A very 
early or an easily won success often foretells a big fail- 
ure for the future. The fact must not be lost sight of 
that the harder one has to work for a thing the more he 
appreciates it when it is finally attained, and the more 
careful he is to preserve it. Man places but little value 
upon that which is easily won, because the greater pleas- 
ure is derived from the work of winning and not from the 
thing itself. A man will spend all day to catch a few fish 
and then give them away because he does not know what 
to do with them. Or he will labor for hours to climb a 
mountain merely for the feeling of satisfaction that 
comes from accomplishment. The man who wins success 
early in life is not to be envied, because the remainder of 
his days will be monotonous and uninteresting, he will 
lack the compelling ambition and be deprived of the men- 
tal action that make living a pleasure. He will have 
arrived and there will be nothing for him to strive for 
and nothing of moment to look forward to. Having no 
cause to use many of his faculties they will deteriorate 
and destroy his power to enjoy the normal pleasures of 
life. 

Ability is the acknowledged foundation of success, but 
it is not the keystone. Much valuable ability never sees 
the light of day because the person lacks the qualities 
necessary to bring it out and make use of it. While it is 
true that suecess cannot be won without ability, it is 
equally true that it cannot be won with it unless that 
ability is backed up and supported by confidence and 
courage. The person must know that he has ability and 
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not be afraid to demonstrate it. As an example of what 
courage and confidence will do, I submit the following 
case: 

A young man made up his mind that he was going to 
adopt the newspaper business as his calling. Knowing 
very little about the business, but being determined to 
learn it from the bottom up, he made his start by taking 
a job running an elevator in a newspaper building. This 
he knew would bring him in contact with reporters, 
editors, and the various members that make up the staff 
of a newspaper. He made himself agreeable, spoke with 
them on subjects pertaining to newspaper work, listened 
carefully to their talk, and in this way absorbed much of 
the newspaper atmosphere and learned many of its re- 
quirements. One day, having decided that it was now 
time for him to get into the game, he walked into the 
editor’s office and asked for a job as a reporter. The 
editor laughed at him and refused to take him seriously. 
Fortunately, he possessed courage, confidence and per- 
severance, therefore the refusal only made him the more 
determined to break into the business. His mind was 
made up as to what he intended to do and he was not 
going to permit anyone to discourage him. So he quit 
the job as elevator boy and commenced making the 
rounds of the newspaper offices. None of the editors 
seemed to want his services. This did not discourage him 
either. He selected a publication that appeal to him and 
decided that he was going to connect himself with it. He 
went to the offices of the paper, walked confidently into 
the city room and finding a vacant seat sat down among 
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the reporters. There he stayed day after day and night 
after night for two weeks, only leaving the room to get 
something to eat and then hurrying right back that he 
might not miss the opportunity he was looking for. When 
questioned by anyone as to what he wanted or why he 
was there, he told them that he was on the waiting list, 
not mentioning that he was self-appointed. The report- 
ers considered him a joke, poked fun at him and told him 
that even if he were given a job, he could not earn his 
salt. Still he smiled, kept pleasant and held fast to his 
determination. The editors tried to freeze him out by 
utterly ignoring him, but he didn’t freeze worth a cent. 
They did not know the metal he was made of. On the 
fourteenth day about two o’clock in the morning the op- 
portunity he had been waiting for came. He was at that 
time the only person in the room, all the reporters being 
out on assignments or having gone home. The night 
editor had just received word over the phone that a mur- 
der had been committed in the house of a prominent 
citizen. He needed the facts and he needed them quick 
if he was to get them into the morning’s edition. <As he 
had no one else to send, he called the young man and 
gave him the assignment, telling him, however, not to 
show his face in that office again unless he brought the 
correct story. This was just what he had been waiting 
for—the opportunity to show what he could do. He 
landed the big story and as a result landed a regular 
job. He ‘‘made good”’ as a reporter, and through the 
exercise of that same confidence and persistence ad- 
vanced his position step by step until he became the chief 
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editor. When asked to what he attributed his rapid rise 
in life, he replied that if it had not been for his courage, 
he would still be running an elevator. 

One may have acquired all the scientific or technical 
knowledge to be had on a particular subject and may 
thoroughly understand how this knowledge should be ap- 
plied, but of what value will these things be to him if 
he has not sufficient confidence to believe that he knows 
as much, if not more about his work than many others, 
and has not the courage to face opposition, competition, 
criticism and the adverse remarks of his enemies, and 
does not go ahead and demonstrate his ability? None 
whatever. Such a man would be lke a well constructed 
steam engine without the necessary steam. ‘T'he mechan- 
ism would be perfect and capable but there would be 
nothing to operate it, nothing to make it go and prove 
its worth. It would represent an investment in stored up 
material, but as it would have no earning power it would 
be useless and valueless. To ‘‘know”’’ is one thing but to 
‘do’? is quite another, and no man ean do the thing he 


would like to do if he lacks confidence in himself. 


Once you have entered the race for success, it will 
do no good to sit down and find fault with the obstacles 
you encounter, nor to quit because you see someone ahead 
of you sprinting for the goal you wish to reach. He will 
not stop on that account. He has the same right as you 
have to try to win. Bear in mind that to the victor be- 
long the spoils, and be up and doing. There would be no 
zest, no spirit and no incentive in the race if you found 


no one to try your endurance. The pleasure we derive 
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comes from winning a well-contested race and not from 
an easy walkover. There is no credit due us if we win 
only from those who are distinctly our inferiors and not 
in our class. We grow and develop only as we surpass 
those who are apparently greater than ourselves. So 
gather up your courage and start out to overtake the next 
man ahead. You only lose time and weaken your cour- 
age by stopping to complain. Keep in the race. Do your 
best. You cannot tell how good your best is until you 
have put it to the test. Follow the man ahead of you as 
closely as you can and be ready to take advantage of any 
emergency. You never can tell at what moment he may 
reach his limit, lose his courage or show an unexpected 
weakness, and lose ground. If you are sticking to the 
race and holding your own, your opportunity to overtake 
and pass him, may come at any time. If, however, you 
become discouraged and give up or lag behind, you will 
not be on hand and ready to make use of your opportu- 
nity when it comes. Because a man starts well, is no in- 
dication that he will be able to keep up that pace to the 
end. Those who start fast usually reach their limit first. 
The steady determined runner who reserves sufficient 
energy for the final sprint usually wins. Never give up 
until the end and never ery ‘‘lost”’ till you are beaten, for 
most races are won, not in the early stages, but in the 
final moments. 

Well, suppose you do come in second best or even 
third for a few times? That should not discourage you, 
but should increase your determination to try again. If 


you have made up your mind to win, you will win and 
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probably at a time when you least expect it, but certainly 
at the time that will be best for your ultimate good. The 
world has no respect for the coward and no sympathy for 
the man who will not try and try again until he does suc- 
ceed. But it admires and has eons of praise and count- 
less rewards for the victor—the man who dares and does. 
Are you one of these men? If not, you can be. No man 
need absolutely fail. There is a place and a calling in 
which each can succeed. You can find them both. If you 
would win success, you must use your energies in the 
right direction and not spread them over too much sur- 
face or divide them into too many parts. You must first 
acquire a comprehensive knowledge of your work. This 
will place you on an equal footing with those in the race 
you are to enter. Your chances in this particular will be 
equal to theirs. Then will come the steady pushing ahead 
for the object you desire. This we call the endurance 
test. It is here that the best man—the one with the most 
confidence and courage—will win. In the race you are 
entering it is up to you to be that man. 

Fear is the opposite of courage. And fear cuts man 
off from the attainment of his inherent possibilities. It is 
the rock on which many careers are wrecked. To possess 
fear is to lack courage. Fear pulls us back where cour- 
age would force us ahead. Fear chains us to the dead 
past and holds us there, while courage would open up 
new opportunities for us every day. Fear ties the tongue, 
while courage opens the flood gates of language and 
eloquence. Fear makes us timid and weak, while courage 
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makes us masterful and strong. Thus fear begets fail- 
ure, while courage begets success. 

Failure and success cannot be present in the same 
place at the same time. Therefore, as we eliminate 
failure we encourage and make room for the other. If 
we discourage failure we at the same time encourage suc- 
cess, or vice versa. Fear is largely imaginary and the 
obstacles which it raises up to scare us are only phan- 
toms, that quickly disappear when attacked by courage 
and common sense. Effort and ability are useless unless 
they are directed intelligently and they cannot be intelli- 
gently directed until the person possesses courage and 
confidence. Without confidence all things are difficult. 
When the imagination erects barriers across your path, 
courage is the only thing that can remove them. If you 
feel that there is a way to do what you would like to do, 
even though you cannot see the path ahead, your attempt- 
ing to do it will help you to find the way. The human 
brain is the workshop in which you can produce any tool 
you need for any purpose. It is the laboratory in which 
you can experiment, invent and create any scheme, 
method or plan that may be necessary to the accomplish- 
ment of your desires. All things are possible to the 
human brain. After the creation of such inventions as 
already simplify the labors and modify the difficulties 
of existence, he would be a very narrow minded person 
who would deny the possibility of materializing anything 
that the brain can conceive. Faith and courage can 
achieve anything, and every year this fact is proven by 
the accomplishment of at least one feat that the past 
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generation considered beyond the range of human in- 
genuity. The best has not yet been attained, the last 
word has not yet been spoken on any subject, the ultimate 
improvement has not yet been reached. The future holds 
greater opportunities than the past ever held. The world 
does not stand still. The instant the earth pauses, that 
moment it will pass out of existence. The day man ceases 
striving, that day civilization will reach its end. Our 
course is onward, therefore our standards of efficiency 
are raised daily. What was acceptable last year will not 
suffice today. To keep in the race we must keep our- 
selves up to the new standards. To stand still for one 
day is to lose our relative position with our fellowmen. 
If, at the close of each day, our ideas are not proportion- 
ately bigger and the results correspondingly greater, we 
are not keeping pace with those in our class and are 
therefore likely to lose the race. 

Whether you are a clerk or a mechanic, a merchant 
or a manufacturer, a scientist or a physician, an artist or 
an educator, there is always a need for improvement in 
your field of endeavor. Right before your eyes there 
exists an inaccurate system, an incompetent tool, or a 
time-wasting method that you could improve, or an un- 
solved question that you could elucidate. If you earn- 
estly search for it you will find it. But if you are near- 
sighted with timidity and fear, if your vision is clouded 
by an imaginary picture of possible failure, you will not 
see the opportunity that hes within your reach. Because 
others have not done a certain thing does not prove that 


you cannot do it. Everything that anyone ever did, some- 
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one else before them had the opportunity of doing, but 
passed it by. A mind without courage and confidence 
means a mind without hope, and a mind without hope 
means a brain without the eyes to see its opportunities. 

When we are filled with fear our judgment is as un- 
reliable as the compass of a ship whose hold is full of 
iron ore. Fear stimulates the imagination and the imagi- 
nation plays queer tricks with our common sense. It 
leads us into all kinds of trouble. Shut fear out of your 
brain and you shut out one of your worst enemies. Fear 
eats up courage and devours our good intentions, as fire 
consumes wood shavings. Therefore you must bar it 
from your brain by keeping your mind focused on the 
great and splendid thing you intend to do. If you con- 
centrate upon a definite purpose you will find yourself 
unconsciously attracting and grasping the things neces- 
sary to the fulfillment of your desire. Always think of 
yourself as the able, earnest, useful person you would 
like to be and in time the action of the thought will cause 
you to conform to your ideal. Maintain the right men- 
tal attitude, the attitude of courage, confidence, frank- 
ness and good cheer and the thing you are working for 
you will accomplish. We are all ruled by our habits. 
First we form our habits, then they form us. What we 
are today is the result of what we thought and did in our 
yesterdays. After having said or done a thing once, the 
brain takes up the suggestion and exhibits a tendency to 
do the same thing again. If repeated a few times we ac- 
quire the habit, that is, we do the thing automatically 
without thinking, just as a matter of course. In this way 
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the action becomes a part of us and in this way our char- 
acters are formed, our talents developed and our suc- 
cesses created. Therefore, if you will acquire the habit 
of courage and confidence, the habit of fear will find no 
place in your brain to lodge. 

If you had need to employ a man for a certain work 
and two men applied, one of whom was timid, hesitated 
and said he thought he could do the work, but was not 
sure, while the other assured you with confidence in his 
words and voice that he could do it perfectly and to your 
liking, which one would you employ? Here you have the 
answer to the problem. You would employ the one hav- 
ing confidence in himself and the courage to say so. Well, 
so would other men. Now, do you see how your success 
or failure is largely determined by the confidence and 
courage you possess? Without these qualities you can- 
not succeed. If you have no confidence in yourself you 
cannot expect anyone else to place confidence in you. 
The value you set upon yourself is the standard the 
world judges you by. Therefore, you will never be more 
than you think you are, and no one will ever think better 
of you than you think of yourself. If you are unable to 
convey to other men’s brains the impression that you 
have confidence in yourself, they will never have con- 
fidence in you and never entrust you with responsible 
positions. 

If you happen to be deficient in courage and con- 
fidence, and many people are, take yourself in hand, 
talk sense to yourself, acquire a better opinion of your 
talents and in a sincere and confident manner, in which 
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there must be no boastfulness, make your abilities known 
to others. Do not go around with your head inclined 
forward and your eyes on the ground. Throw back your 
shoulders, keep your head erect, breathe slowly and 
deeply, look every man full in the eye and silently say 
to yourself, ‘‘I possess the necessary qualities to win suc- 
cess, I will use them and succeed.’? With this knowledge 
in your brain and an honest determination to make use of 
it and profit by it, you cannot fail. No man ean be con- 
sidered to have failed until he has given up and sur- 
rendered. 

As you look around you, you see men rapidly climb- 
ing to the top of their professions. You wonder at it 
and ask why? and someone tells you that these men are 
geniuses, that they are different from the rest of us. But 
are they? If you will investigate into their history you 
will generally find that their so-called genius is made up 
of courage, confidence, persistence, perseverance and con- 


scientious work, that they ha have ¢ confidence 1 in their ability 


to 0 ultimately succeed and a1 are not ; ate aid to try. These 
people Siu Get ae eee to ‘a6 ane they go ahead to 
do it, allowing no one to do their thinking for them. As 
a result, they succeed. It is at the point where we ve stop 
trying that our failures begin. “The man who | continues 
Pe eee arisen iy ne beaten, never fails. He still 
has unlimited possibilities ahead of him. The line between 
failure and success is very fine. You may be on it today, 
and tomorrow or the next day may carry you across. 
Then why should a man give up and throw away all his 
past efforts, when the thing he has worked for is just 
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waiting for him to make one supreme effort and grasp 
it? Remember that it is always darkest just before the 
dawn. Therefore when things look the darkest it por- 
tends a change and as the ultimate of darkness has been 
reached, the change must necessarily be for the better. 
This dark period is usually the turning point in a man’s 
life, it is where he sheds the old that he may take up 
the new. This is the time when he should use a little 
more persistence, courage and confidence. No man ever 
got so far into the dark, that his brain could not help 
him to find the light if he consulted it. No man need 
despair and no man need fail, for there is no failure ex- 
cept in giving up. No man has lost his opportunity so 
long as he continues to try. There is no defeat save from 
within yourself. Therefore, unless you are beaten there 


you are bound to win. 
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BOOK TWELVE 
MAKING USE OF TROUBLE 


Trouble, trouble, trouble. What is trouble? Every- 
where we hear people complaining about it, yet there 
appears to be no particular thing or condition to which 
we can point and say ‘‘there it is. That is trouble.’’ 
Trouble seems to be very largely a matter of individual 
opinion, for we apply the term to anything and every- 
thing that we imagine is interfering with the accomplish- 
ment of our desires. It is not because of the thing itself, 
but as a result of hearing those around us complaining 
of it, that we have learned to look upon it as an evil and 
a misfortune, and have come to consider every obstacle 
that opposes our plans, bars our progress in any direc- 
tion, or interferes with our pleasures as ‘‘trouble’’ and 
therefore a thing to be avoided. Before going further, 
I want to assure you that this conception of trouble is 
erroneous, for the things we call trouble are in ninety- 
nine cases out of every hundred blessings instead of mis- 
fortunes. The misfortune we see comes not from the 
so-called ‘‘trouble’’ itself, but from our misunderstand- 
ing of its purpose. This may be an entirely new theory 
to you, but if you will follow my explanations carefully 
you will see that it is perfectly logical. And if you put 
it to the test you will find that it is thoroughly practical. 

It is true that the thing we call trouble is generally 
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an obstacle that rises up in our path and interferes with 
our plans. But is that necessarily a misfortune? Cer- 
tainly not. It may instead be an act of kindness. If you 
were about to do something that I knew would injure 
you and I should prevent your doing it, even though it 
displeased you, would you consider that a misfortune? 
If looked at rightly, no. Let me explain. Trouble is a 
brake used by Nature to check the course of misadvised 
brains and to slacken the dangerous speed of poorly con- 
trolled wills. It takes the place of a red light in warn- 
ing us when there is danger or disaster ahead. It could 
quite truthfully be called a guardian angel, for while it 
changes our course, it always directs us into a safer 
channel and toward better conditions. If we would only 
learn to understand the purpose of trouble, instead of 
complaining against our fate as we so often do, we would 
find life more agreeable, and our progress would be more 
to our liking. 

There are times in the lives of most of us when we 
permit trouble to loom up before our visions like 
a range of black mountains placed between us and our 
desires, and as we stand looking at the formidable mass, 
our courage peters out and we feel certain that it would 
be impossible for us to ever cross such a barrier. To our 
discouraged eyes it appears to be as impenetrable and 
impassable as a high wall of solid stone. And all the 
time we are deluding ourselves by letting fear talk for 
us. Fear pictures little troubles as mountains and then 
paints the mountains as impassable and we believe these 


false pictures and accept them without question. That 
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is Just where we make our mistake, for when we divorce 
fear and start out with courage as a companion, we soon 
discover that fear had shamefully deceived us. Where 
we had been led to believe that the mountain was impas- 
sable we find little streams that by continuous work, have 
cut a way for themselves through the solid stone. Along 
the banks of these streams we wend our way upward 
without much difficulty. Then as we go along we behold 
draws, gulches and passes unfolding themselves to our 
view and inviting our approach. We keep steadily on 
our way, looking upward and onward and the black 
walls, instead of barring our passage, recede before us 
and the bluff old mountains open pleasant pathways to 
us. After awhile we stop to take a rest and note our 
progress, and looking backward, we see the hills and the 
valleys over which we have passed and we marvel as 
much over those we have mastered as we do over those 
still ahead. When we see what we have accomplished we 
are thrilled with the feeling of mastery and start forward 
on our journey with increased confidence. Looking either 
forward or backward, the trail quickly becomes indistinct 
and fades from view. But we still have courage as our 
companion, so we go forward step by step and as we do 
so the trail unfailingly breaks into view even though it 
be but a few yards at a time. We keep pushing ahead 
and finally cross the range that at one time we had con- 
sidered impassable and find ourselves at last in the valley 
of our desires. Then we begin to realize that we have 
accomplished that which we had at first considered an 


impossibility. Our troubles are like the mountains, in 
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that there is always a way through them if we will look 
for it. If, however, we undertake to look at them en 
masse, we are very likely to become discouraged and ery 
out ‘‘impossible.’’ But if we strike out hand in hand 
with courage and locate the trail, which is always to be 
found, looking but a few yards ahead instead of a mile, 
we will find that it leads us over or through or between 
the rocks and that one by one the boulders we thought 
would block our path are evaded or overcome, and with 
much less difficulty than we had imagined. 

There is one thought regarding trouble that is espe- 
cially worth remembering. It is this, that to triumph 
over trouble we must rise above it. Thus you see, trouble 
has an elevating influence. Trouble is good for all of us, 
for it strengthens the will power, reinforces the determi- 
nation to succeed and steadies our progress. It adds 
strength to our forces just as the opposing winds add 
strength and resistance to the growing plants and trees. 
It is a balance wheel that discourages recklessness. It 
makes us stop, look, listen and think, and that invariably 
results in a more intelligent view of things. We seldom 
know a man and he never knows himself until he has 
faced trouble, for trouble is the greatest known developer 
of character. It brings out what is in the man. It 
arouses his latent talents and awakens his aggressive and 
defensive powers. It reveals his real character, whether 
strong or weak, good or bad. It places him in a light 
where others can see him as he really is and it holds up 
the mirror before his eyes that he may see himself as 
others see him. 
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If you will look back over your past life and review 
the events and experiences that you considered serious 
troubles, you will see that in almost every case you have 
been benefited instead of injured by what occurred. 
There may still be a few instances in which you are yet 
unable to see the benefits. The reason is that these have 
not yet worked out their destiny because you are block- 
ing them through having failed to learn your lesson from 
them. Some day you may recognize their purpose and 
place in your life and profit by them. As a child you 
undoubtedly felt that you had grievous troubles when- 
ever your parents or teachers opposed your wishes and 
impulses or prevented your doing certain things that you 
wanted to do. But as you look back over those experi- 
ences today, you see them in a different light, you know 
now that they were generally for your benefit, and I have 
no doubt but that you will also say that it would have 
been still better for you if someone had prevented your 
doing some of the things which you did. This idea of 
looking back and analyzing the result of past troubles 
should not be restricted to the period of childhood, for it 
is equally applicable to every day that we have lived. 
We get quite a different view of things when we look 
back on them after several years, just as we have a differ- 
ent feeling toward a mountain after we have passed over 
it. We wonder how we could have been so blind. Things 
are not always what they seem, and in looking back at 
them in later years, they frequently win our admiration 
where before they had awakened only our dislike. It is 
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thus we learn our lessons and gain the profit from experi- 
ence. 

The greatest men in the world today, the men who 
have really done big things, are those who have encoun- 
tered much trouble and made use of it. It was through 
the correct handling of the troubles which came their 
way that they developed the strength of purpose which 
later helped to carry them to success. To lie down and 
bemoan the fact that something or someone has inter- 
fered with our plans, is childish. We should stand up like 
real men, grasp the trouble that comes to us, study it, find 
its cause, learn its purpose, utilize it and profit by the 
experience. If one takes this attitude toward trouble 
it will not be long before, instead of bewailing the fact 
that he has encountered it, he will be enjoying the les- 
sons it teaches and using the opportunities it brings. 

Sorrow, loss, calamity, misunderstanding and grief, 
are you superior to these? If you are you are a victor. 
Does not history prove that great successes have always 
been snatched from the jaws of defeat? Tears and ac- 
complishment are closely related. The saviors of the 
world have always been those who have known great 
trouble. Only the souls that have suffered greatly are 
greatly loved. When silence settled down upon Bee- 
thoven, and every piano was for him mute, and he, the 
maker of sweet sounds, could not hear his own voice or 
eatch the words that fell from the lips of those he loved, 
fate seemed to have done her worst. And so he wrote: 
‘‘ Forgive me then if you see me turn away when I would 
gladly mix with you! For me there is no recreation in 
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human intercourse, no conversation, no sweet intercourse 
of thought. In solitary exile I am compelled to live. 
When I approach strangers, a feverish fear seizes me, for 
I know that I will be misunderstood. But, Oh God, thou 
lookest down upon my inward soul. Thou knowest and 
thou seest, that love for my fellowmen and all kindly feel- 
ings have their abode here. Patience, I may get better, I 
may not, but I will endure all until death shall claim me 
and then joyously will I go.’’ 

We pay for everything we receive and all things can 
be obtained if we are willing to pay the price. The law 
of compensation never rests. Everything conspired to 
drive Beethoven in upon his art. It became his refuge, 
his sanctuary, his retreat. When love spurned him, and 
misunderstandings with kinsmen came, and lawsuits and 
poverty added their weight of woe, he fell back upon his 
music, and out under the stars at night he listened to the 
sonatas of Divinity. Next day he wrote them out as best 
he could, always regretting that his translations were 
never perfect. He was ever stung with a noble discon- 
tent, and after every success there rang in his deaf ears 
the words, ‘‘Arise and get thee hence, for this is not 
thy rest.’’? And so he worked on and his work was in a 
constant ascending scale. Richard Wagner acknowl- 
edged his indebtedness to Beethoven in many ways. And 
it was through his admiration of Beethoven that Wagner 
developed the strong, sturdy independent nature that 
eventually led to his exile, and his immortality. 

Behold the face of Ludwig Beethoven. What will, 
what patience, what passion, what power. And those 
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eyes, have they not seen sights of which no tongue can 
tell, nor pen make plain? His forced solitude and con- 
centration fostered the independence of his nature. He 
kept his mind free from idle gossip. He went his way 
alone and did his work conscientiously. He was one of 
the plain people of the earth, and the only aristocracy he 
acknowledged was that of intellect. Beethoven was what 
he was because of what he endured and the use he made 
of his troubles. His troubles brought him strength and 
ability. They made his name immortal and blessed the 
lives of millions and will bring pleasure unto millions 
yet unborn. Trouble makes the right man great, while 
those it breaks were not worth while. 

Speaking of trouble making instead of breaking the 
right kind of a man, reminds me of the case of a young 
man who held a position as buyer for a certain depart- 
ment in a dry goods store at a big salary. This young 
man was approached by two other young men similarly 
employed, and was asked to go into partnership with 
them and buy out a certain business that they knew was 
for sale. He agreed to join them in the venture, but as 
none of them had sufficient money to pay in full for their 
share, they each had to borrow a part of it. He there- 
fore began in debt and after the purchase was made he 
discovered that they had paid fully a third too much for 
the business, as most of the stock was out of style and un- 
saleable at the marked price. This meant a big loss to 
begin with. The partners all worked hard every day 
and the greater part of the nights, but they were badly 
handicapped, they had to sell their goods at a loss in 
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order to sell them at all. Bills for new goods they had 
purchased began to fall due and they were unable to pay 
them because the cashier had defaulted with all the avail- 
able money. One of the partners worked so hard and 
worried so much that be brought on brain fever and had 
to be sent to a hospital where he remained for several 
months. Thus they lost his services and had the addi- 
tional expense of taking care of him. In their efforts 
to find a way out of the hole they found a man who was 
willing to enter the partnership and invest enough money 
to put them on their feet again. Things began to look 
more hopeful, but the day before the deal was to have 
been closed, fire destroyed the store with all its contents, 
causing a total loss, and the young man in question was 
seriously burned while trying to make sure that all the 
employees had gotten out of the building safely. 

Such a series of hard knocks would have taken the 
courage out of the average man, but this young man had 
confidence in his ability to succeed once he got in the right 
course. After he got out of the hospital he formed a part- 
nership where his experience was invested against the 
other man’s money, he to have full charge of the busi- 
ness. A store was leased in a desirable location and the 
fixtures were bought and installed but no stock had been 
purchased when the moneyed partner changed his mind 
and refused to go on with the agreement, thereby put- 
ting the young man out of business again. Fortunately 
he was not the kind of a man to give up or despair. So 
he thought matters over and formed a plan. He agreed to 
let the other man step out providing he would assign to 
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him all right and title in the lease and fixtures. This the 
man did. He now had a store ready to receive goods and 
begin business, but no goods, so he. went to the whole- 
salers who had known him well as a buyer and later in 
his unfortunate venture, explained the circumstances and 
persuaded a number of the firms to join in furnishing him 
a stock of goods on credit. Being impressed with his self- 
confidence, honesty and courage, they agreed to his re- 
quest. 

Of course you know that I am going to tell you that 
after all these troubles and setbacks the young man made 
good. And so he did, but this history would be incom- 
plete if I omitted telling you how he won out. He did 
it by the use of a simple idea. The store was located in 
a well-to-do residence district and many nurse girls 
passed every day wheeling baby carriages. This fact 
gave the young man an idea, so he prepared and hung 
out a sign reading, ‘‘ Babies in carriages taken care of 
while you do your trading.’’ He placed a uniformed 
girl outside to care for the babies. This gave the nurses 
an opportunity to do some shopping for themselves and 
also for their mistresses. The plan soon became so pop- 
ular that he had to have two girls outside and on a nice 
afternoon it was not unusual to see from twenty to thirty 
baby carriages being cared for at one time. This nov- 
elty became the talk of the district, and as the parents 
appreciated this attention they began trading with him 
too. Today he is a successful merchant. Very little 
things frequently account for big successes. Therefore, 


do not despair if you meet with a few setbacks. Keep 
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agoing. You will get the right idea for your purpose 
if you keep after it. There is a supply for every need. 
The poor man is inclined to think that he has the most 
troubles. It is true that poverty always brings its at- 
tendant troubles but it also brings vast benefits that are 
denied to those who are born rich. Poverty is an incen- 
tive to learning and a stimulator of energy. Wealth is 
a handicap to ambition and effort. It is a well established 
fact that men are so constituted that they are unable to 
do their best work except under the pressure of necessity. 
There must be an urgent need to call out their real 
talents. No one ever thinks seriously of supplying that 
which one does not feel the need of. Those who are born 
rich lack the necessity for effort and therefore never ex- 
perience the pleasure that comes from giving expression 
to the best that is in them. Nine out of every ten men 
who are rich today were born poor. Necessity spurred 
them on to win success and the greater the necessity the 
greater was the ultimate success. These poor boys were 
the boys who did not lie down before trouble. They made 
use of it. The poor always have the advantage over the 
rich, they have something to work for, something to ac- 
complish, and it is well known that the greatest happiness 
experienced in this world comes from the consciousness 
of having done the best one was capable of. The rich 
have nothing to work for, no necessity to spur them on, 
and as a result they become dead drift wood in the stream 
of life. It is easier for a poor man to become rich than 
it is for a man born rich to remain rich. Without incen- 


tive the brain becomes rusty and the ability to wisely use 
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money diminshes, allowing wealth to slip away to the 
owners of more active brains. 

If you are poor and want to make money, you must 
find yourself. You must prove that you are master of 
yourself and not the slave of your desires. When you 
ean control your brain at will, handle it in any emergency, 
apply it to problems as fast as they arise, reason inde- 
pendently and convince the world or some part of it 
that you are an active practical thinker, it will recognize 
you and make way for you. Within your head you carry 
sufficient fuel to develop power enough for any undertak- 
ing, but before you can translate it into force it must be 
lit with inspiration. Some people have large heads while 
others have small heads, but you cannot estimate ability 
by the size of the hat the person wears. You will find 
as Many unimportant people with large heads as with 
small ones. It is the quality and activity of the brain and 
not the size of the head that accomplishes things. If 
size were any criterion you might say that an elephant 
would be a more intelligent worker than an ant, and there 
you would be wrong. Size may represent physical force 
but it has nothing to do with mental force. 

Life is a constant struggle between a courageous 
minority and a doubting majority who discount the 
feasibility of everything which has not previously been 
consummated. It is a struggle in which only the thor- 
oughly fit in any line of endeavor survive. If you are 
not sure of yourself and do not believe in your cause you 
cannot expect to inspire others to believe in it. Some- 
body must begin every advance movement. And that 
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person must be prepared to stand and withstand the 
shafts of doubt and criticism that will be hurled at him. 
If you are to be anything above the ordinary you have 
got to make the effort yourself. You cannot elect an out- 
sider captain of your career. If you want to stand out 
from among the crowd you have got to stand up for your 
convictions and carry out your ideas; the result will be 
worth all the effort it takes. A determined mind imbued 
with hope and supported by faith can do anything within 
the range of possibility. The world is slow to recognize 
a man until he has proven his ability, but it is ready to 
acknowledge his full worth the moment he makes a satis- 
factory showing. If, however, he hesitates, stands in the 
background and evinces doubt of his ability and stability, 
it won’t waste time on him. If you believe you can do 
a thing and persist in your belief you will eventually get 
an opportunity to prove your ability. The strongest 
characteristic of all great men is indomitability, contin- 
uity of effort, stubborn adherence to a fixed plan or 
policy. Call it what you please, audacity, nerve or brav- 
ery, after all, it is only confidence under another name. 
There is a certain quality in men that lifts them head 
and shoulders above the mob, and that quality is self- 
reliance. Of course confidence is not a substitute for 
skill and knowledge, but without self-reliance ability is 
wasted. If you are right and have rights to protect do 
not be afraid to fight for them. Strike out bravely, push 
ahead and never lose heart. If you do, you are lost, for 
faint hearts always lose. 


When you arrive at a definite decision you begin the 
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making of a change and a change always precipates a 
crisis. If you have made up your mind to tackle some- 
thing more worthy of your talents do not be surprised at 
the temptations and obstacles which fling themselves at 
you. As sure as you start toward some one goal, ap- 
parently every obstacle on earth will rise up in your 
path. Do not, however, be afraid and do not be bluffed. 
Obstacles are always myths, and temptations are only 
tests. A temptation is not something to fall for, but 
something to overcome. An obstacle is not to stop you, 
but to furnish momentum by having you ride over it. 
Sit tight when you meet trouble and dig in the spurs. In- 
crease your speed, look straight ahead and keep going, 
and you will reach the goal and score a victory. 

The man who has had few troubles has had a very un- 
eventful monotonous life, and you have no reason to envy 
him. The man who does not encounter trouble, master it 
and use it to his advantage, does little that is worth while 
in the world’s affairs, never gains a reputation for abil- 
ity and is never known beyond the limits of his imme- 
diate acquaintances. And even to them he is not known 
as a brave man or one to be depended upon in important 
matters, for he has never proven his ability. One should 
not seek out trouble. If he does he is likely to find more 
than was intended for him. A sensible thought to carry 
in mind is that we should never trouble trouble ’til 
trouble troubles us. But when it seeks us out we should 
face it calmly and proceed to make the correct use of it. 

If you are to profit from the advice given in this book 
you must make up your mind never to shirk a duty, but 
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instead to smile when trouble strikes you and say ‘‘Be- 
hold, here is another opportunity for me to show the 
metal I am made of.’’ You must look upon trouble as a 
thing of value, as an opponent worthy of your strength, 
as a chance to prove your worth. Only the coward lies 
down before trouble. The wise man makes use of the 
lesson and wins. Remember that what we call trouble 
is but the unseen hand of destiny directing us into the 
right course and arousing im us the fighting strength 
through which we are to make our lives successful. For- 
get your old ideas about trouble and adopt these and 
much that heretofore worried you will hereafter give you 


pleasure and encouragement. 


We 


BOOK THIRTEEN 
THE CASH VALUE OF A PROMISE 


Business in its various lines and branches exists, 
grows and expands because of one psychological condi- 
tion, the confidence of man in man. Without this confid- 
ence in the dependableness of man, there could be no 
business. That is, there could be none beyond the lim- 
ited, primitive, crude hand to hand and face to face trad- 
ing of say, a certain number of bird’s eggs for an animal 
skin, a portion of fresh wild meat for a few hand made 
fish hooks, or a few dried fish for a bow and arrow. And 
even that trading would have to be done where each 
party to the transaction could see what he was to get and 
be sure that he got it—trading in which neither man 
trusted the other and money played no part in the ex- 
change. Confidence in man is the basis of business and 
the foundation of civilization and when a man, a busi- 
ness house or a bank loses the confidence of the public, 
that person or firm is doomed, and should the people as 
a whole at any time withdraw the confidence they have 
in the integrity of business, the whole structure which 
has been so carefully reared would instantly crumble. 
Then to avoid starvation, men would be forced to return 
to a state of savagery. 

The beginning of business as we know it had its foun- 
dation in a medium of exchange—the third party in a 
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transaction—which we call money. Money was invented 
as a convenience in trading, it was made for a marker in 
keeping tally and was not intended to be worth the value 
it was designed to represent. It was merely the evidence 
of an agreement between buyer and seller that certain 
pieces had been and would again be accepted between 
them for a specified measure of grain or a certain por- 
tion of meat, ete., and for this purpose it proved reason- 
ably satisfactory between certain people. As more peo- 
ple gained confidence in the idea the system expanded 
and its usefulness increased, until today ‘‘the promise to 
pay’’ currency is the very heart of our existence. It is 
the fabric out of which all business is made. While the 
systems of regulating and controlling money are con- 
stantly improving, it still remains wholly fictitious as to 
value. Nevertheless, we unhesitatingly accept it and . 
count ourselves rich when we possess it. Why? Cer- 
tainly not because a piece of paper on which is written ‘‘I 
promise to pay’’ has any actual value or because a one 
hundred dollar bill has any more intrinsic worth than a 
one dollar bill, or because either is actually worth more 
than it would bring if sold as old paper. We accept it, 
not for what it is, but because we have confidence in 
what it promises. It is what we have been taught to be- 
lieve stands back of a note, a coin or a piece of currency 
that counts with us. It is the confidence we feel in the 
promise made by the man or the government of men who 
issue it that they will guarantee its face value at all 
times and redeem it upon demand that influences us. 
Without this promise and without perfect confidence in 
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the makers of the promise we would not accept it any 
more than we would accept the word of a mentally irre- 
sponsible person. Where is there a man who would know- 
ingly accept counterfeit money in lieu of the genuine, 
even though it was in every respect equal in workman- 
ship? Why would you and I refuse to accept it? Not 
because of any difference in appearance but because back 
of it there is no one in whom we have confidence. In 
other words, we do not believe that the promise will be 
kept. A commercial paper, a banknote or a coin does not 
have to possess actual value to be acceptable to us, but 
it has to represent the responsibility that carries con- 
fidence with it. We capitalize confidence. The confidence 
of one man in another is the real medium of exchange and 
not money. Destroy the public’s confidence in the in- 
tegrity of a bank or in the solvency of a government and 
we would not accept its money at its face value, and it 
is doubtful if we would accept it at all. Nothing but the 
actual gold would then satisfy us. 

All the great commercial enterprises of our day, the 
day of big things, are built upon confidence in the in- 
tegrity of men to fulfill their promises. We accept a 
man’s promise not because of what he has or what he 
controls, but for what we believe he will do, and then 
we give him a chance to do it. In business it is not the 
man with the most material security who can go to a 
bank and borrow money to enlarge his business or to 
plant or harvest his crop. It is the man whose word of 
promise is known to be absolutely reliable, the man who 


promises only what he knows he can do and then does 
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all he has promised, the man who repays his loans on the 
day agreed upon. The word of such a man is his bond. 
We know that if he makes a promise he will keep it. 
He earns the confidence of others and this confidence 
when once established becomes an asset worth more to 
him than money, for, unlike money, he can use it over 
and over again and yet retain it and find that it has not 
decreased in value but has doubled many times over. To 
him it becomes an inexhaustible capital. The more he 
uses the more he has. Any honorable method that will 
get money for you is worth as much as the money it 
gets. Therefore to destroy confidence is the same as de- 
stroying money. 

Our friendships, our social relations and our stand- 
ing in the community, are all founded upon confidence. 
It is what others think of us, what they believe us to be, 
that establishes our position among them. We cannot 
build up a position for ourselves independent of or con- 
trary to the opinions that those around us have formed 
of us. To make any progress in life either in a social or 
business way, we must inspire in others the belief that 
we are capable and reliable, we must establish confid- 
ence. This brings me to the vital point of this subject. 
So I ask you what it is that destroys confidence and kills 
belief? There is only one thing that can permanently 
injure us, and that is for us to fail to live up to our prom- 
ises. A promise is the most valuable asset we possess. 
It is more valuable than gold or lands, and when we 
break it we squander and throw away our most precious 
possession. It is worth more than all the money we pos- 
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sess. In spite of this fact there are men who before de- 
stroying property would consider the matter very care- 
fully and yet scatter their promises like a spendthrift 
throwing away his father’s money. They do not seem 
to realize that their honor and success are involved 
every time they make a promise. Men who place no 
value on the promises they make, will loudly complain 
when they find that they have lost their social or busi- 
ness standing. Since promises that are kept pass cur- 
rent for more than gold, they should be guarded care- 
fully, issued sparingly and treated with great respect. 

If you were to tell a man who was in the habit of 
breaking his promises that he was a liar, he, no doubt, 
would forcibly resent it. But to use plain language, to 
make a promise and then neglect to keep it, is to lie. And 
no one has confidence in a liar. Let us see how a broken 
promise works, that is, how it would harm you if you 
were its unlucky maker. If, for any reason, you make a 
promise or an engagement, and then fail to keep it, there 
is created in the mind of the other person a lack of re- 
spect for your word and a loss of confidence in your in- 
tegrity and honor. You have at least caused the person 
annoyance if not inconvenience and loss, but worst of all, 
you have caused him to distrust you. Once doubt re- 
garding your word has been born in his brain, he ean 
never again trust you fully. There will always remain 
a lingering suspicion of your worthiness. He will un- 
consciously watch for your fault to reoccur and expect 
you to prove untrustworthy. In other words, his eon- 


fidence in you will be very much shaken. Nasty little 
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doubts will frequently pass through his mind and he will 
be ready to believe almost anything that others may say 
against you and will distrust you on the slightest real or 
imaginary provocation. Then should you fail to keep 
your word a second time his confidence in you would 
be wholly destroyed and your honor as far as he was con- 
cerned would be lost forever. When you lose a man’s 
confidence you lose a friend who might some day have 
been very useful to you. There are none of us so wealthy 
and independent that we can afford to lose a friend. 
Real friends are too scarce. 

How easily some people can say, ‘‘I’ll do this for you 
tomorrow.’’ ‘‘I’ll do that next week.’’ ‘‘I’ll meet you 
at such a place at such a time.”’ ‘‘I’ll pay that bill in a 
day or two.’’ And then give the matter no further 
thought and forget all about it, unless for some per- 
sonal reason they wish to keep their promise. Dear 
reader, don’t ever let such a habit get possession of you, 
for you would be committing a crime against yourself. 
Each word of an unkept promise drives a nail in the lid 
of the coffin that is to bury your success. Every time 
Poni break! a promise, be it ever SO ‘small, you strike a 
blow at the foundation of civilization, at the bulwarks of 
business and, what is more important, at the stability of 
your own character. Every promise you break, in addi- 
tion to destroying your self-respect, weakens your hold 
on the friendship of those with whom you associate or 
have business dealings. As a result they slip away one 
by one, until you are left to struggle on alone and un- 
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aided. Your broken word destroys confidence, mars your 
reputation and thereby ruins your career. 

We must not overlook the fact that what others 
think and say about us have an influence for good or 
ill, and when uncomplimentary remarks are made by 
those whom we have given reason to distrust us, they in- 
jure us more than a little. Lack of confidence in us 
creates distrust of us, and that distrust is responsible for 
our being blamed not only for the unwise things we have 
done, but also for the many things people may choose 
to think that we have done. Thus when that valuable 
jewel, confidence, is once lost, we become marked men 
and are punished not only for our errors against society, 
but also for many things we are innocent of. When once 
a man’s reputation has been sacrificed, he is no longer 
given credit for the honorable things he does. Some 
ulterior motive is always ascribed to his acts and he is 
blamed unmercifully and often unnecessarily. The peo- 
ple feel that he has thrown away the right to their re- 
spect. It has been truly said, ‘‘Give a man a bad name 
and you kill him.’’ 

Aside from its business handicap it is indeed a calam- 
ity to have our fellowmen lose confidence in us. It makes 
us outcasts, persons to be looked at with suspicion and 
distrust, men to be avoided and debarred from sharing in 
the pleasures and secrets of others, and all because our 
word cannot be depended upon. What satisfaction is 
there in the possession of a lot of money if we have sacri- 
ficed our reputation in getting it? What else in life is 
worth anything if we cannot have the trust, the sym- 
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pathy and the understanding of associates and friends? 
The man who lightly considers the importance of his 
promises and carelessly neglects his engagements, soon 
finds that he has no friends. Friends are made and 
bound to us by the respect we engender in them. Where 
there is no respect, there can be no friendship. 

We all have our way to make in this world and if we 
are to make it a successful way, we have got to consider 
the things that are likely to injure us and the things that 
will help us. We can’t go against the recognized rules 
of society and business without suffering. We often 
want to and sometimes try to but we usually find it a 
greater luxury than we can afford. There are times 
when we are sorely tried and tempted, tried so hard that 
we would fall if our better judgment did not come to the 
rescue. It must be admitted that life at its best is a 
struggle. Therefore, everything that is likely to make it 
more difficult should be eliminated. If telling a lie or 
breaking a promise is going to injure us—and it certainly 
is—we should avoid doing it. If we possess some weak- 
ness of character or an uncontrolled emotion we should 
correct it before it gets us into irreparable difficulties. 
Before we can begin the big fight which is to win or lose 
success for us, we must fight many smaller battles, bat- 
tles that will give us strength and experience for the real 
and inevitable struggle. The first and most important or 
battle will be with the enemies that are camped within 
ourselves. When we have conquered them we can go | 
forth reasonably assured that we will accomplish any i 
worthy object to which we aspire. 
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Wherever you see men or women beginning the fight 
for life—and the fight for success is little less than a 
fight for the right to live—you see them starting to run 
the gauntlet of every known temptation. At every step 
they will find some tempter persuading, inducing and 
luring them into bypaths. To keep in the right course 
is difficult, while to sidestep is easy. That is, it seems so 
at the time, but later we find that the error was costly. 
To use the best that is in us and get the best out of our- 
selves is always a struggle. But without that fight, which 
is a matter not of moments, but frequently of years, 
there can be no real beginning at anything worth while. 
Longfellow has told us that ‘‘lives of great men all re- 
mind us we can make our lives sublime,’’ which is un- 
doubtedly true. But he neglected to tell us that only by 
the most determined struggle can we ‘‘leave behind us 
footprints on the sands of time.’’ If you will read the 
histories of the great men who succeeded, you will find 
how much of endeavor and sacrifice were necessary. 
Even in the instances where unusual genius seemed to 
mark men for fame, there is no case where it was 
achieved without effort. What we get we must earn or 
pay a big price for in other ways. 

In making your fight for suecess begin by conquering 
your inner enemies, those that are contained within your 
brain and body. They each must recognize a master’s 
hand before they can be conquered and made to serve 
you. Taken one by one, each enemy, whether it springs 
from your own self or from the faults of the world 
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around you, can be overcome. And with every victory 
will come an experience followed by a confidence which 
will enable you to make shorter work of the next an- 
tagonist. This experience will also equip you for the 
great battle that is ahead of you when you start after 
the real and lasting success. Don’t permit your under- 
valuation of a promise to make your battle harder than 
necessary. Conquer any habit that may be holding you 
as its slave and you will have less of a battle to fight 


later on. 


If you would get the best that life holds for you, you | 


must be alert, wide awake and ready to see and use the | 


opportunities as they develop. | You must not take what 
comes as a matter of course. You must not get into a 
mechanical way of thinking and working. Perhaps you 
know the story of ‘‘The Madman and the Philosopher’s 
Stone?’’ This old man believed in the philosopher’s 
stone. Somewhere he thought could be found that magic 
stone with the touch that would change base metals into 
gold. He went along the shore of the ocean picking up 
one stone after another. Around his neck he wore a 
chain of iron, and as he picked up each stone he touched 
the chain with it. The philosopher’s stone, if he found 
it, would change that iron chain to a chain of gold. Day 
after day, through the long years, he hunted for that 
magic stone that was to make him wealthy, happy and 
contented. One day, a boy, after watching the old man 
for a few minutes asked him where he got that chain of 
gold he was wearing around his neck. And the poor old 
man looked down to find that the iron had changed to 
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gold and he had not known when the change came or 
what stone it was that had changed it. 

He had gotten so much in the habit of picking up 
stones and touching them against the iron chain that he 
no longer thought to look for the change from iron to 
gold. At some time during his search he had picked up 
the magic stone and dropped it. The stone had done its 
work but he did not know when or which stone it was 
that had accomplished the wonder. Back he turned in 
his path. Old, bent, weary and hopeless he started to 
retrace his steps along the shore of life and time, and 
hopelessly sought to recover the opportunity neglected 
and missed. Millions of human beings once actually 
hunted for the philosopher’s stone, believing that it 
would change iron to gold. 

The beginning of the science of chemistry was the 
work of the ancient alchemists, who in their efforts to 
produce gold artificially discovered many scientific 
truths that are now of great value to mankind. They 
did not learn how to change lead, iron or copper into 
gold, but they learend how to change human thought 
and experience into pure golden, priceless scientific 
knowledge. There is a limit to the use that men can 
make of gold, but no limit to the use they can make of 
truth and knowledge. We no longer search for the 
touchstone. We know that thought and work, not magic, 
must change the heavy dull iron of toil and monotony to 
the gold of opportunity and success. But millions of us 
are like the madman, in that we find in old age that we 


have at some time held the magic stone in our hands only 
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to drop it without seeing what it was. When that poor 
madman began his search for the touchstone, he did the 
work carefully and well. His mind was alert, keen and 
attentive. As he picked up each stone and touched it to 
the chain, he looked at the stone and he looked at the 
chain to see if it had become gold. He believed then, as 
you believe now, that he would continue to do his work 
attentively and seize the precious stone of opportunity as 
soon as it came within his reach. But little by little he 
grew careless. Do you grow careless? Little by little 
he began to do his work mechanically. Do you do your 
work mechanically? He picked up the stones but he did 
not look at them. He touched the chain of iron but did 
not look to see if it had changed to gold. His work had 
become a mere routine of the body, the brain no longer 
played a part init. Is this your case also? To all of us 
opportunity presents itself. It may make itself known 
to you at any moment. Are you alert, keen and ready to 
seize it? Opportunity is not found by the dull hand or 
the heavy foot. It is visible only to the open, eager mind. 
If your brain is dull from dissipation, lack of sleep, lack 
of fresh air or lack of proper exercise, you will not hear 
opportunity when it speaks to you. And when it is too 
late someone will draw your attention to the fact that 
you had opportunity in your hand but let it fall. To 
avoid failure you must be watchful, must keep striving 
for a definite end and must make your brain and hands 
work together. Do not just promise yourself that you 
will do this and then forget it, but make it a rule of your 
life and follow it. 
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Whenever you are called upon to make a promise or 
an engagement, think carefully before you reply. Do not 
say ‘‘yes’’ just to get the matter off your mind or to get 
rid of the person. Remember that your honor is at stake. 
That the manner in which you fulfill your promise may 
make or mar your career. Little things often turn the 
tide for or against us. Before making a promise ask 
yourself if you can keep it should you make it. Then 
if you feel justified in making it, keep it at any cost. No 
inconvenience is too great and no expense is too high 
to preserve your integrity and maintain the confidence of 
another, however humble he may be. When the time 
comes to keep a minor promise, do not say, ‘‘Oh, it is 
too unimportant for me to waste valuable time on.’’ If 
you do you will be wrong and will some day regret it. 
Nothing is too small for your attention that could lose 
you the confidence of a fellowman. Little things indicate 
the trend of events and little things through becoming a 
habit often grow until they become very powerful. The 
breaking of a small promise makes it the easier to break 
a larger one next time. There must be a beginning to 
everything, so a man begins his downward course with 
the small things—the white les—and follows the habit 
with ease as it grows, until eventually he finds that it has 
grown to a size where he can no longer control it. When 
this stage is reached he can no longer say, ‘‘I will’’ or 
‘*T will not,’’ for he has then become a slave to a habit. 

When you make an engagement, be it a business or a 
social engagement, keep it promptly. Not an hour after 


the time, not even five minutes after, but at the moment. 
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Do not waste another’s time, even though you may place 
little value on your own. Be prompt, be punctual. Do 
not miss such an opportunity for establishing a credit. 
Make it possible for people to say of you, if they are not 
already saying it, ‘‘he is a man of his word; if he is alive 
he will be here at the appointed time.’’ If you follow 
these suggestions you will establish a reputation for re- 
sponsibility that will aid you greatly in winning success, 
and you will at the same time awaken within yourself a 
satisfaction that will be a guarantee of a contented mind 
and a happy heart. If your word is dependable people 
will be pleased to know you, glad to confide in you and 
be willing to give you a chance to share with them in 
their opportunities. To the man of integrity, the man 
people can trust, success is assured, while the man whose 
word is unreliable always has a difficult struggle in life 
only to end without respect, happiness or friends. I want 
you to realize what an asset you possess when you hold 
the confidence of the public and of your associates. And 
I want you to understand that there is only one way by 
which that confidence can be established and retained, one 
way and no more, and that is through making your word 
absolutely dependable—making it your bond. Your word 
and the way you use it is the fairy that will decree for 
you either failure, a mediocrity, an ordinary existence or 


great success. The choice is up to you. 
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BOOK FOURTEEN 
WHEN SILENCE IS GOLDEN 


Some wise man said that speech was silver but silence 
was golden. This statement must contain a vital truth, 
otherwise it would not have gained such universal recog- 
nition. Certain it is that there are few of us who have 
not at some time had occasion to congratulate ourselves 
on having kept our mouths closed at some critical moment 
when a word from us would have created disaster either 
for ourselves or for others. Then there have been times 
when we have paid severe penalties for having spoken 
too hastily, spoken without duly considering the possible 
effect of our words. It very frequently happens that we 
express the greatest wisdom by the words we leave un- 
spoken. It is more often the things men refrain from 
saying, than the things they say, that establishes our 
confidence in them. Man may think what he chooses but 
he should be careful how he expresses his thoughts. 
Words were originally invented for the purpose of as- 
sisting man to give expression to his thoughts, but in the 
present age they are very often used to hide thoughts, 
and with the intention of deceiving and misleading us. 
Speech may mean much or it may mean little. It depends 
not so much upon what is said as upon who says it. A 
man of few words may mean much, while one of many 


words may mean nothing he says. It has been my ex- 
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perience and undoubtedly it has also been yours, that the 
people who talk the most usually mean the least. Some 
like to hear themselves talk and are happiest when listen- 
ing to their own chatter, and others would like to make 
you believe that they are the original source of knowl- 
edge. The person who talks much has little time to listen 
to others, therefore he has less time to study and learn. 
The wise men are they who listen, think over, analyze 
and extract the truth from what they hear and see. With 
these facts before us, there is no excuse for our being 
misled by those who talk overmuch. Words are little 
things and harmless enough when rightly used, but when 
used carelessly or deceptively, it becomes a serious mat- 
ter, for characters and lives are frequently destroyed by 
them. 


Idle or superfluous talk is an expensive vanity and 
one that no person can afford to gratify, because it de- 
stroys confidence by creating distrust and awakening 
doubt as to the person’s veracity. Any person who is 
extravagant in speech is also extravagant in other things. 
If a man is not careful of his words, he is not careful of 
details, time, money or the truth. Neither is he careful 
of other people’s property nor of their personal secrets 
or confidences, and therefore is constantly making trouble 
for himself or others. In which of your acquaintances 
do you place the most confidence, the one who talks over- 
much and never troubles to prove his statements or the 
one who says only sufficient to express what he means? 
There can be but one answer to that question, so I know 
what yours will be. It is evident that the less one says 
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the easier it will be for him to live up to his words. 
Those who talk much are so fully occupied that they have 
no time to think seriously of what they are saying or to 
demonstrate the truth of their remarks. 

Some people have so little respect for the words they 
use that they make statements and promises without giv- 
ing so much as a thought to how they are going to sub- 
stantiate the one or keep the other. And when someone 
brings them face to face with their unkept promises, they 
use the same reckless extravagance in making excuses, 
manufacturing them then and there to suit the occasion. 
These excuses, of course, are quite as unreliable as the 
promises. People who talk overmuch are so self-centered 
that they are blind to what others think of them, and even 
when confronted with their misstatements they are 
seldom embarrassed. They think that their self-made 
excuses should be a sufficient explanation and they 
seldom feel any sympathy for those who have been made 
to suffer through the unreliableness of their statements. 
When accused, it is not unusual to have them tell you that 
it is your own fault if you misunderstood them. They 
are never ready to carry any share of the blame. Is it 
any wonder that these people lose their friends, are con- 
stantly in trouble and never make a success of life? 

The extravagant talkers are not entirely useless, they 
serve a certain purpose. They are such unpleasant ex- 
amples that they show others the folly of committing the 
same offense. They illustrate to the world the worthless. 
ness of the method they practice. We should observe the 
effect of this undesirable habit and profit by not adopting 
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it. If you will take notice you will observe that the ex- 
travagant talkers are never found holding responsible 
positions. Why? Because they cannot be trusted to 
keep the secrets of such an office. They are very fond 
of giving advice and of telling other people how things 
should be done or how they would have them done, but 
you will seldom find them practicing what they preach. 
They assume the possession of a superior knowledge and 
expect others to agree with them. Their advice may be 
listened to as a matter of curiosity if one has the time to 
waste, but it should never be considered seriously. If 
you are wise you will allow the words of such people to 
have little, if any, weight with you. I would suggest that 
in dealing with people you pay particular attention to the 
quantity and quality of their talk, that you measure them 
by the kind and number of words they employ, keeping in 
mind the fact that quality is always superior to quantity. 

In business and among business men it is a recognized 
fact that when a man talks much he either does not know 
the truth of what he is talking about and is himself de- 
ceived, or that he has something to hide and is using 
words to try and hold our attention and thus keep us 
from locating the flaw in the transaction. Too much 
talk is pretty good evidence that the thing under con- 
sideration cannot stand on its own merits. Truths are 
simple and easily explained. It is well to remember that 
he lies best who lies least. If you are compelled to have 
dealings with an extravagant talker, let him fire away 
with what he has to say, but wait quietly until he has 
finished talking before you say a word. Then say, ‘‘Now 
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that you have finished your speech, let us get down to 
business. What are the real facts in the case?’’ This 
will confuse him, interfere with his plan of attack and 
cause him to think that you see through his scheme. 
He will then probably tell you something nearer the 
truth. In a business transaction always look upon per- 
suasive talk with suspicion. If a thing is worthy of your 
attention it has sufficient merits of its own to recommend 
it and therefore a great deal of talk is unnecessary. Most 
of the people who lose their money in investments do so 
because they were persuaded by people who talked over- 
much and had no respect for facts. Ask a man why he 
went into a certain bad or risky investment and he will 
most likely tell you that he was ‘‘talked into it.’’ In all} 
transactions where money is to play a part, deal only) % 
with people who are economical in speech, those who use. 
only the language necessary to truthfully convey the. a 
facts. An avalanche of words poured in upon one’s ears’ 
paralyzes the reasoning faculties. The words come so 
fast and are usually so indirect that they keep one guess- 
ing as to what is really meant. ‘When a salesman or a 
promotor says so much that is unnecessary it gives the 
brain too much to analyze in the limited time, hence the \ 


result is mental confusion. The customer, through being | 


“unpr epared to withstand such a bombardment of words, } 


is usually the loser. A modest talker who speaks directly 
to the point is more to be relied upon than one who 
talks overmuch and all around the subject. The former 
commands our respect and wins our confidence, while the 
latter arouses our suspicions and awakens in us a feeling 
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of distrust. Verbosity is like birdshot, it scatters; while 
brevity is like a bullet, it goes straight to the mark. 

‘‘To be forewarned is to be forearmed.’’ To know 
the enemy’s strong and weak points prepares us to meet 
his attack. Therefore, if you will classify the people you 
meet into the ‘‘extravagant talkers’’ and the ‘‘economi- 
eal talkers,’’ and will avoid the first and cultivate the 
second, you will build up around you a protecting wall 
that will keep you from being persuaded into making 
mistakes. The possession of a reliable character is one 
of the greatest factors in elevating a person to a position 
of trust. The world in arriving at its judgment of a 
man’s reliability, measures him by the stability and de- 
pendableness of his spoken and written word. Therefore, 
even though speech may be only silver, it is not wise to 
use it extravagantly. 

Aside from the extravagant talkers we meet in our 
business life, there is another phase of the ‘‘talk’’ ques- 
tion that also has an important bearing on our social and 
business success, and that is the liberty of speech termed 
‘‘gossip.’’ The characters that have been ruined and the 
careers that have been blasted by gossip are legion. The 
innocent are made to suffer merely to furnish a topic of 
conversation for the vicious minded. Reputations are 
blackened and purity is smeared because a certain class 
of people are never content unless they are telling tales 
about someone. Families are broken up and friendships 
destroyed and lovers separated because someone is too 
free with his or her talk. When we recall that some of 
the best and noblest people who ever lived have been 
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reviled and traduced, indicted and executed wholly on 
the authority of gossip, how can we ever believe any of 
the unkind things that are said about our friends and 
neighbors, or for that matter about anyone? Apparently 
it is no trouble for some people to say or repeat vicious 
things about another without first making inquiry to 
ascertain if the report contains a grain of truth. Gossip 
has a peculiarity that makes it more dangerous than the 
harboring of a venomous snake, it accumulates poison 
with each repetition. The original remark uttered in a 
certain circle may have been wholly void of any inten- 
tion to harm, but when the repetition is made in a dif- 
ferent atmosphere, to different hearers, by another per- 
son, the conditions and circumstances that first sur- 
round the remark are lacking, and there is left only a 
cold, dead statement. With each repetition is added a 
little more poison and a more deadly sting, until what 
was at first uttered in frankness and sincerity becomes 
an instrument of death. And all because people talk too 
much. 

A very peculiar feature of gossip is that those who 
deal in it most are always full of grievances themselves, 
always complaining that other people are talking about 
them. At least they give this as their excuse for saying 
things about others. These people are so conscious of 
their own weakness that they accuse others of saying the 
things they know the others would be justified in saying. 
Any man who plots another’s undoing is digging his own 
grave, for those who live by the sword, perish by the 
sword, and those who live by gossip bring about their 
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own undoing. What one gives to the world it gives back 
to him multiplied. If one discredit or injure others he 
will be discredited and injured in his turn. If you work 
in a bank, a store, a factory, or with a railroad or public 
utility corporation, do not associate with gossips or say 
uncharitable things about your employers or your fellow 
employees. If you do you will injure yourself. Never 
speak ill of anyone and never listen to idle tales. 
Whether the unpleasant things that you hear are true or 
not has no bearing on the issue; don’t repeat them. Re- 
member that silence is golden. To repeat an unkind truth 
is as bad as inventing a lie. If someone has spoken ill 
of another, do not hope to gain favor with that other by 
telling him of it. He would respect you for your silence 
more than for your information. If people would stop 
repeating unpleasant remarks, the character destroying 
eritics would die an early death. Do not elect yourself a 
tale-bearer. The pay will never emburse you for the 
respect you will lose. You cannot respect a person who 
repeats an unkind remark about another, because you are 
sure to think that he would say the same of you if he 
got the chance. The man who successfully manages a 
great railroad, bank, factory, or other enterprise, is al- 
ways one who never listens to nor repeats what any per- 
son tells him. He treats all men with courtesy and fair- 
ness and discounts every accusation at least seventy-five 
per cent. With him action and not talk counts. He must 
see for himself or have proof before he believes. 

In any business where there are many men employed, 
there will always be some who are full of plots and 
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schemes for getting more pay, shorter hours or other 
favors. These people scheme to start stories going that 
will get one foreman discharged that they may get 
another man promoted to his place who will help their 
cause. Men who conspire and plot, and who lend a ready 
ear to dishonest schemes, are marked on every time-book 
for dismissal when the hour is ripe. They are the first to 
be let out when a slack time comes. Whenever you find 
a man who has to spend a large part of his time looking 
for a job, there you will usually find a man who talks too 
much. Another thing, no man will ever succeed who tries 
to get a better position by defaming or dragging down 
the reputation of another. There is but one way to win 
and that is to do your work well and speak ill of no one, 
not even as a matter of truth. Silence is golden. Before 
you say an unkind word, or repeat a story about another, 
think twice and then don’t say it. Never try to establish 
a position for yourself or to win favor with the boss or 
foreman by carrying tales about your fellow employees. 
You will never win that way. You would simply brand 
yourself as an untrustworthy person. An employer 
never shares his secrets or his confidences with people 
who tell tales about others. If an employer cannot place 
confidence in you, he is not going to promote you to a 
position of trust. Some employees spend more time 
figuring how they can get a pull with the boss than how 
to do their work better and earn promotion. To make a 
success you must depend upon push and energy and not 
upon a pull. Remember that success never comes of 
itself and is never handed to anyone on a silver plate. 
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If you are to get it you have got to go after it and work 
for it. The person who is actively employed in making 
his own life a success has no time to waste in profitless 
talking. 

Besides the fault of deliberately talking too much, 
there is another cause of failure that I desire to bring to 
your attention. I refer to uncontrolled emotions. An 
emotional temperament is either a great aid to success or 
a great barrier to its attainment. It is a potent force for 
good when controlled or a powerful agent for harm when 
allowed to run wild. A sensitive, emotional tempera- 
ment, capable of deep feeling and a quick response, is a 
valuable possession if wisely controlled. It makes one 
capable of feeling the finer thoughts and forces that 
otherwise would pass unnoticed. It is the first and funda- 
mental requirement of the successful artist, musician, in- 
spirational writer and speaker. It might justly be called 
the impulse of the soul. It is an inheritance that when 
carefully directed leads to the higher creative and inven- 
tive spheres of life. It is the foundation for originality 
of ideas and creative ability. Its possession adds a zest 
to work, a spice to the sordid things of life, a sparkle to 
one’s conversation and a joy to one’s calling. It creates 
an individual personality and lifts man out of the ordi- 
nary into the favored class. 

What I have just written about the emotional tem- 
perament pertains to the favorable characteristics, those 
we would all like to possess. Now let me tell you of the 
opposite characteristics, those most frequently met with, 
those which get us into many of our troubles. It is a 
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recognized fact that the extreme of any good quality is 
always bad, or in other words, that too much of a good 
thing is worse than none at all. The value of an emotion 
lies not in its mere possession but in the use it is put to 
and in the extent to which it is controlled and intelligently 
directed. The misplaced or mistimed use of emotions is 
always destructive for they get one into no end of trouble. 
To give voice or any other form of expression to one’s 
feelings without first submitting them to the scrutiny of 
reason is like playing with dangerous explosives. You 
never can tell just when they are going to do some dam- 
age, or how many people they are going to injure. The 
person who is burdened with uncontrolled emotions is an 
enemy to himself as well as a danger to society. It would 
be impossible to make an approximate estimate of the 
number of friendships that have been severed, the num- 
ber of families that have been separated, or the amount 
of good influence that has been destroyed by emotionally 
spoken, unguarded words. Then think of the uncountable 
number of lives that have been destroyed through the un- 
controlled emotions of hate and revenge. Think of the 
positions that have been sacrified by employees inju- 
dicially ‘‘answering back’’ to a comment, a caution, some 
advice or some instruction given by a manager or an 
employer. Children answer back and sometimes even 
impulsively strike their companions. This is because 
they have not yet learned the wisdom of controlling their 
emotions, but persons of mature age are expected by 
society to know the meaning and the consequence of what 
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they do and say. Therefore, it does not overlook or for- 
give their acts as it does those of children. 

The person who is controlled by one or more of his 
emotions, instead of controlling them, is constantly in- 
fringing upon society’s rights and breaking society’s 
rules. He says the wrong thing or says it at the wrong 
time or to the wrong person and in consequence brings 
upon himself the censure of his fellowmen. We cannot 
trust these emotionally outspoken people, because we 
never can tell at what moment they are going to give un- 
bridled expression to their feelings and say something 
that will cause embarrassment to themselves or to others. 
The human emotions, like electricity, are dangerous if 
not kept well under control, but are of inestimable value 
if wisely conserved and carefully guided into useful chan- 
nels. We have but to look around us to see the heavy 
toll humanity is paying to this enemy of society. Every- 
where there is to be found the unhappy homes and the 
ruined lives of people otherwise bright and intelligent. 
They became failures because this one fault undid all 
that their good qualities had accomplished, it lost them 
the confidence of their fellowmen. This condition, un- 
fortunately, has always been so prevalent that people 
look upon it as an evil that cannot be remedied. But it 
can. Every man has enough will power to control his 
feelings if he will cultivate it and use it. If he does not, 
then of course he has no one but himself to blame for the 
needless failure he is making of his life. Nature gave 
man a will that he might use it to become master of him- 


self and master of all living things. The man who does 
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not use this God-given power places himself on a level 
with the beasts of the field and becomes a slave to all his 
animal instincts and emotions. It is the use of the will 
that makes men leaders and it is the non-use that makes 
them slaves. 

The moment a man becomes aware that his emotions 
are responsible for his loss of position and loss of busi- 
ness standing, he should immediately commence train- 
ing himself in self-control. That means he must bring 
his will to bear upon his acts. When he finds that he has 
an emotion that is not well under the control of his will, 
he should cultivate caution in that particular and think 
twice before he gives expression by word or act to his 
feelings. He should avoid harsh words, quick retorts and 
sharp expressions for they open the flood gates of the 
pent-up emotions and cause him to lose control of him- 
self. He should try to place himself in the other fellow’s 
shoes and from that position consider the effect upon 
himself of such an act or remark. It is of no use to have 
our ‘‘say’’ if by so doing we create loss of confidence 
and respect. In doing it we injure ourselves more than 
we injure anyone else. This is another case where silence 
is golden. Whenever you feel like saying something un- 
pleasant, bring your will to the rescue and keep your 
mouth firmly closed. By cultivating a consideration for 
the feelings of others we develop caution and caution con- 
trols our emotions and conserves our emotional strength. 
Then if we regulate this strength and direct it into ere- 
ative channels we soon find ourselves making a success 
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failure. Understand me, it is not my intention to find 
fault with the possessors of emotions, but only with the 
misuse that is made of the emotions. For when all is 
said and done, we cannot get around the fact that the 
best in man as well as the worst in man is to be found in 
his emotions. His success or failure is not so dependent 
upon the possession of emotions as upon the bridled or 
unguarded expression he gives to them. Dear reader, 
how about your emotions? Do you possess some particu- 
lar emotion that has annoyed you or interfered with your 
success? Would you become its master? Then learn to 
control it. Make use of that magnificent will the Creator 


gave you and be a master and not a slave. 
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BOOK FIFTEEN 


IT CAN’T BE DONE (?) 
AND THE UNSYSTEMATIC 


As weather vanes show which way the wind blows, so 
our remarks show the trend of our minds. The things we 
talk about can be accepted as an index to the kind of 
thoughts we entertain. Therefore, whenever you hear 
the expression ‘‘It can’t be done,”’ or one having a similar 
meaning, you can be certain that it stands for unpro- 
gressiveness, and indicates that the speaker is either 
heading for failure or clinging to mediocrity. It is a 
sign that he will not climb any great distance up the 
ladder of success unless he changes his way of thinking 
and learns to look at his opportunities with a more opti- 
mistic eye. ‘‘It can’t be done.’’ People have used this 
expression so often in the past only to live to see it dis- 
proved, that it is a wonder the men and women of today 
are not afraid to make use of it. My experience in 
dealing with employees and business people in all parts 
of the world has taught me that the countries in which 
one hears this expression used most frequently are those 
which are the most behind in the use of modern methods 
and up-to-date systems. Unprogressive people are re- 
sponsible for a country being unprogressive. Therefore, 
whenever you hear anyone say ‘‘It can’t be done,’’ you 
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can be sure that that person is an obstacle in the way of 
his country’s success, that he is limited in his conception 
of things, narrow in his views and opposed to the bigger 
and greater things of life. He is pulling back on the 
traces and is exerting his strength against the onward 
march of progress. Naturally there can be very little 
success ahead for men of this type until they change their 
attitude and pull side by side with the progressive people. 

There is not an iota of truth in the expression ‘‘It 
can’t be done.’’ Of course you may not be able to do it, 
but that does not prove that other men cannot do it, or 
that other men will not do it. Have not men’s achieve- 
ments in the past thirty years proven conclusively that 
nothing is impossible, that whatever man can think of, 
man can do? At one time, and that not so very long ago, 
people laughed at the claims made by an inventor that a 
man in one town would be able to talk with a person in 
another town and hear his voice without having to travel 
to the place. And yet today we can converse with people 
thousands of miles away. Again when telegraphing and 
telephoning without the use of wires was promised, the 
unthinking people said ‘‘It can’t be done.’’ But facts 
tell quite a different story, for these things have been 
done. When it was proclaimed that a vehicle had been 
perfected that would take the place of horses on the 
streets for both work and pleasure, the majority of 
people laughed at what they called the ‘‘impossible.’’ In 
spite of disbelief, the automobile became a fact and revo- 
lutionized our mode of travel. The people who doubted 
have long since seen their mistake and today many of 
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them are obtaining pleasure and profit from the use of 
this invention. Prior to the above mentioned period the 
possibility of steam railroads that could cross the land 
and steamboats that could cross the ocean was as 
strongly denied. That we would some day have boats 
that could travel beneath the water, carrying live men 
and not kill them, was quite generally disbelieved, but 
even that became a reality. Then came the prediction 
that people would soon be traveling through the air in a 
man-made machine, in much the same manner as the 
birds travel. This information met with a similar recep- 
tion, and yet this and thousands of other so-called impos- 
sible things have been done and more are being done 
today and more will be done tomorrow. Nothing is im- 
possible to trained intellect backed by a determined will. 

Every new invention, system and method that has 
ever been devised or originated was developed and per- 
fected in the face of more or less doubt and opposition, 
because those who could not see ahead and recognize the 
trend of events, persisted in saying ‘‘It can’t be done.’’ 
This antagonistic, doubting attitude toward other men’s 
abilities is not only a mistake, it is a crime, for it checks 
progress and frequently delays the completion of good 
and valuable works and thereby deprives humanity of 
the advantages the new plan or system was designed to 
confer. While these disbelievers retard the early prog- 
ress of an idea, they cannot wholly destroy it or prevent 
its ultimate success, for an idea that can be of assistance 
to man is such a vital force that it is bound to live and 
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prosper in the face of all opposition, and thereby dis- 
prove that unprogressive statement ‘‘It can’t be done.’’ 
Why are people so ready to say a thing can’t be done 
or that they can’t do it? It is because that demon 
‘*Doubt’’ has them in its grip. It holds them slaves be- 
cause they lack confidence in the mighty power of their 
own and of other men’s minds. What these people need 
is to develop more confidence and optimism and then the 
enemy, Doubt, will vanish. To say that man can’t do this 
or that is to discredit our Maker. Nothing is impossible 
to the mind of man. He ean do anything he ean think of 
doing. What he has the ability to picture in his brain he 
can, by applying himself, find the way to materialize. 
How many times during the past year have you said 
**It can’t be done?’’ Have you been so unfortunate as to 
have acquired the habit of using this expression? If so, 
the next time you have an inclination to use it, stop and 
ask yourself what right you have to become the judge of 
your own or of another man’s powers. Also ask yourself 
if you are fully competent to pass judgment on the 
ability of a fellowman. Take your own case as an ex- 
ample. How do you know that you cannot do certain 
things? Have you tried repeatedly and in many different 
ways to dothem? Have you given to them all the thought 
and consideration you are capable of? Have you applied 
your efforts systematically and continuously? Have you 
exhausted every source of information and instruction, 
or have you given up in despair because the first few 
efforts failed to gain the object you desired? There is 
a way to do everything. Some people intuitively know 
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the way to do certain things and to them the undertaking 
is easy, while others have to study and work to find out 
the secrets. The latter can succeed in their endeavors 
only by trying and experimenting. But because you 
failed the first or even the twentieth time does not prove 
that you cannot succeed at the next trial, if it is some- 
thing you really want to accomplish. Does the runner 
know how to run or how fast he can go before he tries, 
or can he beat the running record on his first trial? No. 
He must run many races and be often beaten before he 
learns how to use his muscles and his strength to the 
best advantage. So it is with everything we undertake, 
whether it requires the use of brain or muscle. We must 
persist and persevere, and by repeated efforts bring out 
our qualities and develop our talents and our under- 
standing. This cannot be done in a day. The greater 
our ambition, the harder and more persistently we must 
work for its attainment. The difference between failure 
and success in many lives, is that those of small courage 
give up, surrender all and fail, while those of large cour- 
age keep on, overcome obstacles and win. When in 
doubt on any point remember that it can be done and 
that it is being done every day. Then, as you value your 
self-respect and hope for future success, never again say 
‘*Tt can’t be done,’’ because ‘‘ You never can tell till you 
try.”’ Do not forget that the man who persistently tries 
eventually finds the way. Everything can be done if one 
goes at it in the right way. Nothing is impossible to 
those who learn the correct system of doing their work 
and stick to it. 


THE UNSYSTEMATIC. 


Many men who are otherwise bright and intelligent 
make a failure of their work because they lack a sense of 
order and an understanding of its importance in busi- 
ness. These people often possess valuable ideas, have a 
keen insight into human nature and see opportunities and 
possibilities in every nook and corner, but cannot make 
use of them because they are unable to appreciate the 
necessity for care in little things and for establishing a 
system of doing their work and conducting their affairs. 
They work spasmodically without a pattern to follow, 
without a definite end in view. Work is left in a half 
completed condition, when its suecess depends upon its 
being completed at a certain time. Important matters 
are held over until some other day that should be done 
today because their place in the order of things is not 
recognized. Valuable papers and important information 
are laid down anywhere or carried around carelessly in- 
stead of being systematically filed away where they would 
be immediately available when needed. Then, when 
these things are wanted, valuable hours are wasted in 
hunting for them, for they are seldom where they are 
supposed to be. In the search for them a thousand and 
one things are overturned and still further mixed up 
until the desk, office or workshop, as the case may be, be- 
comes a tangled muss, to cause still further loss of time 
and labor when something else is needed. The inability 
to find what is wanted when it is wanted is responsible 
for loss of time and money and is the cause of much bad 
temper and many harsh words. Opportunities which 


might have been taken advantage of must be passed up 
and lost because some particular article or some neces- 
sary information pertaining thereto cannot be located in 
time. While the wastefulness of unsystematic methods 
is daily made evident to these people, yet they never find 
time to put things in order, but go on trying to do busi- 
ness under this handicap. How they can expect to com- 
pete with men using up-to-date methods is a question few 
can answer. If you ask them why they allow things to 
remain in such an unclassified condition they will usually 
make the excuse that they have been so busy (busy hunt- 
ing for things that they have misplaced) they haven’t had 
the time, but are going to put everything in order the first 
opportunity they get. Or they will tell you that they 
have no use for a lot of bothersome systems, they know 
just where each thing is and can lay their hands on it in- 
stantly. Put them to the test and observe the needless 
time they waste in hunting. Of course what cannot be 
found someone else (?) must have misplaced. If they 
make a failure of their undertakings they tell you that 
they attempted something that could not be done. Then 
others look upon the unsystematie condition of their af- 
fairs much as the negro looked upon the leak in the roof 
of his house. When asked why he did not mend it he 
replied that when it was raining he could not and when 
it was not raining it did not need mending. So it is with 
the unsystematic man when he is searching through a 
chaos of material for something that he wants. At that 
moment he hasn’t the time to systematize, and when he 
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does not need to find anything he can see no use of put- 
ting things in order. 

People who are not systematic in the arrangement 
and handling of material affairs, are also unsystematic 
in mental matters. They do not think connectedly. There 
is no sequence of ideas. They cannot plan well because 
they do not collect and pigeon-hole details in their proper 
places in the brain. When called upon to act they are 
forced to depend upon the information of the moment, if 
they act at all, and therefore fail to perceive and take 
into consideration many of the important and essential 
facts. As a result their business is conducted by im- 
pulse on chance impressions, and nine times out of ten 
this unmethodical system proves to be disastrous. Busi- 
ness with these people is always a gamble, for instead of 
basing their action upon known facts, they ‘‘take a 
chance,’’ and even when they do win they are unable to 
profit by the experience and must repeat the perform- 
ance because they have learned nothing from the deal, 
they do not know how they won. Their affairs fluctuate 
so much that they are unable to figure the probabilities 
of next year’s business by the results of the present or 
the past year. They cannot build up their business or 
profits on a steady advancing ratio year by year because 
they lack the system that builds an even, continuous suc- 
cess. Being unsystematic they frequently fail to do the 
right thing or to do it when it should be done. They 
forget to keep promises because they have not made a 
note of them and fail to keep appointments with other 
business men for the same reason, and, as a result, lose 
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credit and standing, with all that that entails. When 
they do not do the things they should have done, they 
try to pacify their conscience by saying that the thing 
could not have been done, and undertake to tell why. 
These manufactured reasons, however, do not prove the 
case because there is a way to do everything. 

The unsystematic man being unfitted to make a suc- 
cess in a mercantile, banking or similar business, drifts 
into the calling of a ‘‘go-between.’’? We find him trying 
to make a living as a real estate agent, insurance solicitor 
or book agent or in one of the many hundreds of similar 
callings where he must depend more upon his wits and 
impulses than upon systematic knowledge. It is the pur- 
pose of these people to bring buyers and sellers together, 
using such means as they may find necessary and taking 
a commission as payment for their part in the trans- 
action. Theirs is an uncertain existence at best, but they 
are not useless, for they help to enrich others. Many 
businesses could not exist without them. For instance, 
those concerns which advertise for bright people (no ex- 
perience required) to represent them in a congenial busi- 
ness, offering as an inducement stories of big profits 
easily made, as ‘‘one man made $56 in two hours, another 
made $1,500 the first month,’’ ete. With extravagant 
literature they persuade these unsystematic people to in- 
vest in certain quantities of the article they have for sale, 
or into depositing with them a sum of money sufficient 
to cover the cost of samples, and incidentally give them a 
good profit. After a few trials the agent concludes that 
he cannot sell the article in sufficient quantities to make 
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the proposition a paying one. So he drops it and reads 
more advertisements of a similar character, repeats the 
folly and ‘‘takes another chance.’’ This sort of life is 
destructive of good material, because the man who fol- 
lows it makes no headway, but instead drifts with the 
current and becomes the prey of every systematic thinker 
who is laying in wait to relieve him of his money as fast 
as he gets it. The unsystematic man loses not because 
he can’t succeed, but because he is not using the methods 
that win and because he is not making use of his real 
-talents. Every person should decide on a definite career, 
adopt it as his own, study the work he is going to do, 
systematize all information pertaining to it, arrange and 
organize its operating methods, make it a part of himself 
and then make his fight with it for recognition. If he 
does this he will usually succeed. 

Lack of system is responsible for more failures than 
people imagine. Failures among our large business con- 
cerns are more often due to lack of system or to bad sys- 
tems of work or management than to a lack of knowledge 
of the product or the requirements of the market. In- 
correct and insufficient system and out-of-date methods 
of doing work make the cost of manufacture and the cost 
of doing business too high for a firm to compete success- 
fully with up-to-date competitors. The result in such 
eases is always the same—failure. When a business 
man has reached the limit of his ability to systematize, 
he has reached the height of his success. He can go no 
farther until he recognizes his deficiency and employs 
someone else to do the systematizing for him. A machine 
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under control runs true to type and produces the same 
results at all times. Allow it, however, to run wild and 
it will soon smash itself. A systematized business is like 
a well controlled machine, it operates according to rule. 
One knows to a reasonable certainty just what it will do. 
Throw of the system and it will run wild, and like the 
machine, will soon destroy itself. System is just as im- 
portant in little affairs and in small businesses as in 
large ones, for all successes have to grow from small 
beginnings. If correct order and system are maintained 
in a small business it is pretty certain to grow to be a 
large one, but not otherwise. If the right system is em- 
ployed in one’s work that work will grow to be a thing 
of importance and bring independence to its master. In 
the proportion that the system employed in any business 
or work is bad, that business or work will remain unim- 
portant, and in the degree that the system is improved, 
the business will grow and the work find a place for itself. 

System, orderly methods and regular habits can be 
cultivated. Those who do not already possess these es- 
sential qualities can develop them just as they would 
learn a trade, a science, a profession or a business. Exer- 
cise a faculty and it will grow, neglect it and it will waste 
away. If a person possessing executive talent is deficient 
in the ability to care for details, and is not willing to sub- 
mit to the drilling necessary to develop his dormant fac- 
ulties, he should hire someone having those qualities or 
go into partnership with a man possessing the talents 
that he lacks and then turn that part of the work over to 
him. This is frequently done and it makes an excellent 
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combination, for it is beneficial to both parties, the execu- 
tive man acts as a spur to the systematic man and he in 
turn acts as a governor on the speed of the executive and 
thus they keep the business going and prevent it running 
wild and getting out of bonds. Executive ability and sys- 
tem working in harmony always produce the best results. 

If you want to know how your affairs stand and what 
position you can hope to rise to, cultivate a systematic, 
orderly method of thinking, planning and working. Have 
all information, figures, papers and other details ar- 
ranged so you ean consult them instantly. Have all your 
material or merchandise arranged so you can count or 
measure it quickly. Know just what you have and where 
to lay your hands on it without loss of time. If you are 
running a business for yourself find a way to ascertain 
just how or where it is making a profit or a loss. It fre- 
quently occurs that one part of a business is making a 
profit while another part is making an equal loss, and at 
the end of the year there is nothing to pay one for his 
time or work. To prevent this condition of affairs syste- 
matize your departments and find which is causing the 
loss, then correct or eliminate it. When you know where 
to find the cause of a loss you can remove it and replace 
it by a profit. When you do not know where the cause 
lies you are placed at a great disadvantage, you cannot 
stop the leak. 

If you are learning a trade or are running a manu- 
facturing business, systematize every process of the 
work. Plan to cut out all unnecessary or unproductive 
motion. This means money saved, for time is money 
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when it is being paid for by the hour. If the only busi- 
ness office you possess at present happens to be ‘‘under 
your hat,’’ you have the greater need for keeping a 
record of details. Then make your pocket serve as a 
reference file and note down in an indexed or dated book 
everything of importance you learn or observe, for you 
never can tell when some little fact you have acquired 
will fit in with some other fact and become of great value 
to you. If you are planning to go into business for your- 
self, first secure all the information regarding that class 
of business that is obtainable and arrange these facts in 
systematic order. Be sure that you know each step be- 
fore you take it, and always have the facts in writing 
and kept in a safe but handy place. Do not trust im- 
portant matters and especially little details wholly to 
your memory, for the best of memories have a trick of 
becoming lazy or playing off just when they are needed 
most. Trouble, excitement or an extra glass of wine 
always play temporary havoe with the accuracy of one’s 
memory. So do not depend upon it alone. When you 
want information you want it at once and usually cannot 
wait upon the pleasure or convenience of your memory. 
Then the average memory at best is notoriously inac- 
curate in matters of dates, figures and little but often 
vitally important details. Write things down and then 
file them away systematically where you cannot fail to 
find them when you need them, for your memory, good 
as it may be, will have plenty to do and will be more 
valuably occupied attending to the big things. 

There is very little use in possessing ability if we do 
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not know how to systematize it, control it, and put it to 
work. What would be the use of owning a machine we 
did not know how to operate and control? It would prove 
a poor investment. Our bodies and our brains are like 
machines, they will not serve us satisfactorily unless we 
use our mind and operate them wisely. To operate them 
to advantage every detail of their abilities and failings 
must be understood, classified into orderly sets and in- 
dexed for quick reference. No one ean intelligently han- 
dle a machine, the faults, merits and peculiarities of 
which he does not understand. Do you see the point? 
Then adopt a system in your work, have a definite pur- 
pose in life and a proven reason for all you do and 
say and you will never have an occasion to say ‘‘It 
can’t be done.”’ 

Always look at life and at other men’s efforts from 
an optimistic standpoint. Be cheerful and hopeful and 
always expect the best and the best will come to you. Do 
not forget that an expression of disbelief, doubt or prej- 
udice on your part may discourage some fellowman in 
the execution of a worthy undertaking. When you see 
someone honestly trying, always be ready with a word of 
encouragement. Every doubter tends to delay the prog- 
ress of education and civilization and thereby deprives 
himself of new conveniences, comforts and pleasures. 
Don’t be a doubter. Try to see the brighter and more 
hopeful side of life. Have faith in the good that is to 
come out of things even though you cannot at the time 
fully understand them. Don’t be a ‘‘knocker. 
demn what we cannot understand is unjust. Do not tear 
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down what you are not prepared to rebuild in a better 
form. Look at the character and sincerity of the man 
back of the plan. It is there you can find whether the 
idea is a good one or a bad one. As is the man so is the 
plan. 

If you have the word ‘‘can’t’’ in your vocabulary, 
discard it for a better word and hereafter say to your- 
self and to others, ‘‘It can be done and I or someone will 
find the way to do it.’’ Adopt as your motto ‘‘T can’’ and 
then live up to it. Encourage any honest man whom you 
find trying to do something that has never been done be- 
fore. For he is a benefactor of humanity and your en- 
couragement will make you a co-benefactor with him. As 
soon as you have adopted this better way of thinking you 
will begin to find ways and means of doing things that 
before you had considered beyond your ability. In other 
words, the impossible will have become possible and you 
will have discovered that ‘‘It can be done.’’ 


BOOK SIXTEEN 
EXPECTATIONS AND INTENTIONS 


For the purpose of bringing an important fact more 
forcibly to your attention, the usual preliminary pre- 
amble will be omitted and I will come directly to the 
point by asking you a personal question. To wit: Have 
you any particular expectations with regard to your 
career, your present undertakings or your future suc- 
cess? If so, are they optimistic or pessimistic. That is, 
do you look forward with hope or with doubt? Do you 
see visions of success awaiting you or of failure staring 
you in the face? Do you expect to have to work hard all 
your life in an uncongenial occupation and get but a poor 
compensation for it? Do you expect to always have 
troubles, worries, disagreements, illnesses, misfortunes, 
etc? Do you expect to have to plod along in the same 
old rut and never be able to rise above your present posi- 
tion? If you do, you are on the direct road to get just 
those things, for what you continually expect, you are 
pretty certain to get. 

Would it seem logical to suppose that success could 
crowd its way in upon any of us while our brains were 
completely filled with the thoughts and expectations of 
failure? Or that we could recognize it if it made its 
appearance? Wouldn’t it appear to us, viewed through 
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rather than like a friend? Wouldn’t we, under those cir- 
cumstances, find fault with it instead of encouraging 
it? Of course we would. That is what others have done 
in the past and is just what we would do today. When 
our brains are occupied with expectations of failure, we 
are not likely to attract success, for things do not come 
by opposites. Like always attracts like, and results are 
always built according to the mental patterns we prepare 
for them. We cannot sow tares and reap wheat, for the 
kind of seed we sow is the only kind we can harvest. 
Neither success nor prosperity, nor any of the other good 
things of life, come to us by chance. They are always 
the result of a definite cause. Neither are they born out- 
side of us, but have their beginning in our brains and as 
a consequence cannot come into being while our brains 
are occupied in expecting a visit from misfortune or 
failure. 

I want you to get the fact fairly and squarely in your 
mind that it is a mistake for anyone to work for one 
thing while expecting something different to occur. 
Those who do so only waste their time. No one can be- 
come prosperous so long as he continues to expect or 
even half expect to remain poor. No one can secure a 
position so long as he makes the application while ex- 
pecting to be refused, for he carries the refusal along 
with him and gets just what he expects. His thoughts 
and his mental attitude prejudice the employer against 
him. As we tend to get what we really expect, to expect 
nothing is to get nothing and to expect failure is equiv- 
alent to seeking it. And you can be sure that the man 
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who looks for failure will have little difficulty in finding 
it. When every hour of a person’s life is filled with 
thoughts of discouragement, it is utterly impossible for 
him to reach the goal of success. What chance would a 
football team have of winning the game if its members 
were to say, ‘‘Oh, what’s the use of kicking the ball, it 
will be sure to go in the wrong direction or be stopped 
by our opponents?’’? When a man refuses to have con- 
fidence in himself and to fight for success, he simply gives 
the game to the other fellow. When he makes no effort 
to dethrone failure, he acknowledges it to be his superior, 
and it becomes his master. As we sow and cultivate our 
thoughts, so shall we reap our harvest, and the sooner a 
man learns this truth the sooner he will set his feet on 
the road that leads to success. There are certain im- 
mutable laws that we have got to recognize and obey if 
we want to succeed. If we plant thoughts of failure and 
trouble, we will reap an abundant harvest of the same 
kind, for weeds grow fast and rank and multiply rapidly. 
If, instead, we concentrate our thoughts and efforts on 
building a permanent success, the harvest we shall reap 
will be in every sense equal to our expectations. 

If you would avoid failure, you must not associate 
with it or allow your thoughts to dwell upon it, also you 
must refuse to recognize it when it tries to make your 
acquaintance. You must prevent its finding a place of 
lodgment in any part of your brain. This can be done in 
no way so well as by the simple expedient of keeping the 
brain so filled with thoughts and expectations of success 
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squeeze in. The brain, fortunately, is so constructed that 
it cannot entertain two thoughts at one time. Therein 
lies the secret by which a man can cure himself of the 
habits of failure and wrong thinking and of any other 
habit that may be injuring him. As long as the brain is 
kept occupied with thoughts that are constructive and 
helpful, destructive thoughts will have very little oppor- 
tunity of entering, and even if a few do gain an entrance 
to the outer circle, they will be unable to make a definite 
or lasting impression. The inner brain will be too busy 
with its own affairs to take notice of them. To bar fail- 
ure from your life, you must form in your mind the pat- 
tern of the particular success you desire to create, that 
is, build up in your brain a picture of the ideal you wish 
to reach. Then you must keep this picture constantly be- 
fore your mind’s eye, work for it conscientiously, and 
confidently expect to attain it. In making a pattern to 
follow do not overlook the fact that what your brain is 
capable of planning, it is also capable of executing. It 
is impossible for the brain to visualize or understand 
anything it cannot put into practice, therefore, make your 
plans broad and far-reaching. Once you fully under- 
stand a thing, be it big or small, that thing has already 
been created in your brain and you can thereafter re- 
produce it as often as you may desire. Whatever you 
ean think of, you can do. With these facts well imbedded 
in your consciousness you can begin your work each day 
with a feeling of confidence and push your plans forward 
with determination. Once you have made a start, forti- 
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discover that your footsteps are moving in the right di- 
rection, the direction which is to lead you to the things 
you expect. Of course you will encounter opposition and 
trouble along the road, for people are not so generously 
inclined that they are all going to stand by and see you 
get away with the good things without trying to block 
your path and take some of them away from you. Self- 
interest, like self-preservation, is one of the strongest 
instincts in mankind. We may look at selfishness any 
way we choose and we may criticize people for being 
selfish, but we are forced to acknowledge that the trait 
is universal and must be taken into consideration when 
dealing with our fellowmen. If we do not we are certain 
to meet with many disappointments. There is no reason, 
however, why opposition should discourage you from 
trying. No one who accomplished anything worth while 
was ever wholly free from opposition and criticism. Op- 
position stimulates the right man to greater energy, it 
ealls out the best that isin him. It makes him the more 
determined to show what he can do, or to prove that 
what he is doing is right. Every obstacle you encounter 
should cause you to see your undertaking from a new 
view point, and in this way help you to accomplish things 
that otherwise you would never have known of, and assist 
you to climb to heights that you had never dreamed of. 

If you are to succeed, you must keep in mind the fact 
that to expect nothing is to get nothing, that to expect 
little is to get little and that to expect much and plan and 
work to that end, is the surest way of attaining it. There 
is no failure except in giving up and quitting. The point 
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at which failure begins in any man’s life is the point at 
which he gives up. If the man who failed had gone on 
using his best effort, the final result might have been and 
most likely would have been, quite different. / We fre- 
quently hear it said of men that they made their success 
where others had failed because they did not know when 
to give up. They refused to recognize defeat or failure. 
There is a lesson in that statement for those who care to 
make use of it. It says don’t stop at the dead line where 
other men lost courage and gave up, learn a lesson from 
their failures and climb over the line, for success is 
waiting for you just on the other side. The dividing 
line between failure and success is very thin but very 
opaque, and it is frequently the case that when failure 
looms up most largely one is so near to the line that it 
shuts out his view; he is so close that another day or 
another effort is all that is necessary to carry him across 
and turn the tide in his favor. The darkest hour is al- 
ways the time to stick tight and continue to work and 
expect success, for it is always the darkest just before the 
dawn. Even the longest night must have an end. So 
keep up your courage and never stop fighting for the 
thing you believe in. . 

The time to commence making use of this advice is 
today. Do not say that you will try and then put it 
off till tomorrow and forget all about it, but begin now. 
Those who intend to do a thing some day never get very 
far. A certain noted but. ‘indefinitely located region is 
supposed to be paved with the good intentions that were 


never made use of. However, owing to the enormous 
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quantity already on hand, this class of paving material 
has lost its value and become a drug on the market. 
There is no longer any demand or any use for it. 

Almost every day I observe in the life of some person 
the disastrous effect of procrastination, of putting off un- 
til too late the good intentions that would have brought 
gratifying results had they been executed at the right 
time. It is painful to see a human life being ruined and 
wasted through any cause, but it is still more distressing 
to see one drift down with the stream into obscurity and 
sacrifice all his chances of making a success, simply be- 
cause he lacks the will and courage to act promptly and 
take advantage of the opportune moment. That very 
simple but receptive statement, ‘‘I intend to some day,’’ 
has robbed millions of people of their rightful success 
and deprived them of their earthly rewards. It is not 
sufficient for any of us to intend to do a thing sometime. 
There is no sometime quite so certain as the present time. 
If a thing is worth doing at all, it is worth doing at the 
right time. And there is a right time for everything, and 
no other time is just as good. If the train leaves at seven 
o’clock, it will not be possible for you to ride on it if you 
arrive at the station five minutes after seven. Neither 
time nor tide waits for any man. Opportunities can be 
of little advantage to us if we do not grasp them and 
make use of them before thei value is lost, or before 
some quicker acting and quicker thinking person takes 
them from us. Today is usually a better day to form a 
new plan, register an ambition, or carry out a resolution, 
than tomorrow. Tomorrow may be, and usually is, too 
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late. The human failures we see around us are most fre- 
quently those who were always intending to do some- 
thing, but owing to their tendency to procrastinate, never 
got started. With these people, tomorrow is always the 
better day until they reach it, and then the next day be- 
comes the best. They are always a day behind their 
opportunities and never manage to catch up with them. 
Intentions without actions are worse than useless for 
they deceive one into believing that he is going to do 
something and he usually rests contentedly upon that 
delusion until the time for grasping the opportunity has 
passed. While talking of the big things they are going 
to do in the future, people lose sight of the opportunities 
they might use in the present. It is better to make a defi- 
nite start on one humble plan and push that through to 
success than to have a hundred great intentions that are 
allowed to fade into nothingness for the want of the deci- 
sion and courage to make a start. One of two things 
should be done, we should either associate ourselves with 
the production of something that people want or be pre- 
pared to teach them to want what we have to offer. 

Too many people want to begin at the top. They ex- 
pect to succeed by doing the big things first. Those who 
try this plan, however, soon find themselves at the bot- 
tom again. Success is not to be won that way. History 
and statistics show us that all big suecesses had small 
beginnings. That the most successful businesses began 
in small quarters. Therefore, we should not despise the 
little things or a humble beginning, for if the right idea 
has the right man back of it, it will not remain small for 
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very long. Building success is like building a house, we 
must begin at the bottom and construct a strong founda- 
tion. Then we must place our bricks one at a time and 
securely cement them into position. The roof and orna- 
ments cannot be put on before the foundation is laid and 
the walls are finished. The wise builder makes haste 
slowly, anchors every beam, carefully cements every 
brick and inspects each day’s work to make sure that 
nothing has entered into the construction that may later 
cause it to collapse. The man who builds up a success- 
ful business follows the same rules. He knows that he 
cannot go fast far. 

Men may be divided into three classes. Those who 
are striving and working for something better than they 
now enjoy and as a consequence are progressing toward 
success; those who are neglecting their talents and op- 
portunities and are slipping down among the ordinary 
masses to be swallowed up and forgotten, and those who 
are just keeping astraddle of the fence and varying but 
little from day to day and from year to year. The first 
wins all the prizes and gets much pleasure out of exist- 
ence, the second loses everything, even the faculties he 
inherited at birth, and his life is a constant misery; the 
third has a variety of minor experiences and just about 
breaks even, leaving the world little the better for his 
having been here. There are a great many belonging 
to this third classification who do little one way or the 
other. They have their moments of ambition, enthusi- 
asm, hope and self-confidence, but instead of acting im- 
mediately, they dream of great things to come and waste 
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time telling others of the wonders they are going to ac- 
complish. Then the fire of their enthusiasm burns low, 
their ardor cools, their intentions effervesce, and the 
thing is never completed. Between these intervals of the 
mind’s awakening, they take things more or less as they 
come, like a floating twig that drifts and turns, stops and 
goes on as the current takes it. Some of this class are 
too indifferent about success to make the effort to strike 
out independently for the shore, they prefer to drift 
because it is easier. Some lack even the energy to go 
wrong. Now each of these people possesses some talent 
and some power, and are brought face to face with 
opportunities for using them that would lift them above 
their undesirable station, but they will not see them and 
make use of them. If you ask them why, they will have 
all kinds of excuses to offer. Here are some of the things 
they say, ‘‘I never had a chance, what is the use of my 
trying?’’ ‘‘T never had any luck.’’ ‘‘Those that sur- 
passed me were luckier than I.’’ ‘‘If I work hard my 
employer gets the benefit, I get nothing, so I shall take 
things easy.’’ ‘‘Why should I worry, it will all be the 
same in a hundred years from now.’’ ‘‘Some time, some 
day, when things are favorable, I am going to do some- 
thing worth while.’? Someday? There is no such day. 
Today is the only day there is. Today is the day to do 
things. There is no excuse for inaction, no excuse for a 
man not trying. It would be better for one to break 
one’s neck trying to climb and be somebody than to stay 
flat on the ground all one’s life. It is worth while trying 
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would civilization be today if some men had not had the 
courage to try? The world has risen from savagery to 
be what it is because men were not satisfied to sit still 
and accept things as they found them, but tried to better 
them. 

The men who sit astraddle of the fence and do not get 
up enough courage or ambition to go over one way or the 
other are like the man of one talent, written of in the 
Bible. They underestimate their power, so they wrap up 
their talent, hide it and make no use of it and when death 
overtakes them they hand it back, rusty and unused, to 
the source from which it came. Could there be a more in- 
excusable failure than this? Dear reader, don’t allow 
yourself to get into this class. Determine to do some- 
thing and to do it today. Keep up your courage. Say 
to yourself, ‘‘I shall do better today than I did yester- 
day. I shall make my past mistakes serve me as lessons. 
Each day shall see me a step nearer my ambition.’”’ Of 
course you will not be able to go forward without a halt 
or a setback. Even the most successful men sometimes 
stumble and even fall but they pick themselves up again 
and go on more carefully than before. Be not afraid to 
use the talent that Nature has given you. Keep climb- 
ing upward, even though you climb but an inch at a 
time. When you have climbed an inch hold the position 
you have gained and begin from there to climb an inch 
higher. With a scaling ladder six feet long a mountain- 
eer might climb a mountain ten thousand feet high. He 
needs only confidence, courage and energy to do it. He 
sets his ladder, climbs up six feet, gets a footing, places 
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his ladder higher, climbs again and thus rises steadily. 
If he is careful and keeps on he will reach the top, where 
the world looks broad and wonderful, where there is room 
and to spare, where a man is a real man. If he forgets 
to be careful he may fall and be destroyed, but that would 
not brand him as a failure for he followed his ambition 
and tried. 

Grasp the ladder of your power, and place it against 
the cliff of success and begin to climb. There are rules 
for the man who means to climb upward. If you are that 
man you will do well to observe them. You must save 
your power for your work. There must be no dissipa- 
tion, gambling, drunkenness or foolish late hours. You 
must get your start each day after a good night’s sleep 
so you can open your eyes fresh, rested and strong. You 
will need them to pick your way over and around the 
danger spots. You can’t burn your vitality at both 
ends and expect it to last more than half its allotted time. 
Select the place where you mean to begin climbing and 
stick to that spot until you are certain that you have 
picked out the wrong place. Select some point above you 
on the cliff of success and say to yourself, ‘‘I am going 
to reach that point.’’ Then keep on climbing until you 
do get there or until you die. Keep your eye fixed on 
the spot you have selected. Start out each morning de- 
termined to do your very best. Ask yourself every eve- 
ning what progress you have made. Be severe with your- 
self, be critical and harsh. If you did not do all that 
you should have done find out why, and next day correct 
the error. No man succeeds who is not his own task mas- 
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ter. Remember that you must climb upward always, and 
from the same place. You would laugh at a man you saw 
running along the bottom of a cliff, climbing up ten feet, 
climbing down, going a little farther and climbing up 
ten feet again and coming down, and thus on indefi- 
nitely. You would pity or scorn such a man, yet the 
majority of mankind are like him. They climb up and 
climb down, climb up and climb down during the few 
years that are given to them on this earth and at the end 
are about on the level where they began. The man who 
will, no matter how few his talents, no matter how slight 
his opportunities, can finish each day of his life finding 
himself a little higher up than when the day began. 
Therefore, we are where we are because we have not 
forced ourselves to a higher level. 

The man who is a failure is one because he is a poor 
task master. We are controlled by our habits. At first 
we make them, but later they make or unmake us. There- 
fore have a care what kind of habits you are acquiring, 
for soon they will have you in their power; if they are 
wrong, all your good intentions will amount to nothing. 
It is habit that chains us to the treadmill and makes us 
subject to the dictates of others. Are you in the tread- 
mill? Well, the only way you can get out is by evolving 
mastership. And it is also habit that gives mastership 
of yourself and of others. Industry is a habit. Men 
who lack regular hours for sleep, work and pleasure are 
not industrious and what is worse, they are not healthy. 
The habit of self-confidence results from the habits of in- 
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a result of the pleasure one takes in useful effort or in- 
dustry. The man who really knows what pleasure is, is 
the man who has done good work. The man who really 
lives and is successful is the man who first forms and 
then is controlled by the right habits, not the man who ex- 
pects or intends to do something someday, but the man 
who does things today and every day. 

The period allotted to man as a normal life time on 
the earth at best, is short, and every hour we waste by 
neglecting to make use of it, is lost to us forever. We 
eannot call back one moment that has passed. There- 
fore, if you have been intending to do something more 
worthy of your talents, do not delay another day but be- 
gin it now and make this moment the turning point for 
greater things. Tighten up your courage, strengthen 
your decisions, make use of your will power and discour- 
age procrastination. Be a man of force and not an autom- 
aton. Every day you put off doing a certain thing makes 
it the harder to do the next day. Remember that yester- 
day has gone, never to return, that tomorrow is an un- 
certainty, and that this moment is the only one you are 
sure of. Therefore the time to act is NOW. 


BOOK SEVENTEEN 
AS OTHERS SEE US 


How can I keep ahead of that demom—failure? What 
must I do to overtake and capture success? These two 
questions are ever uppermost in the minds of all am- 
bitious men and women. We read them in the tensely 
drawn features, the worried expression and the enquir- 
ing eyes of the people we meet upon the streets. We see 
and feel them in the constant struggle of the masses for 
better conditions of labor and living. These questions 
that so few understand and yet so many are striving to 
find the answer to, are constantly before us, ever com- 
pelling our attention. We could not avoid them if we 
would for they challenge us from every quarter. Some 
of the people we meet show evidences of possessing a 
slight conception of the requirements. These are earn- 
estly making use of the light they have gained and are 
winning the world’s recognition, while the masses con- 
tinue to drift along looking upon the subject as some- 
thing over which they have no control. Many of the lat- 
ter choose to think of failure and success as resulting 
from the impulses of chance, or from the outpourings of 
luck which they believe descends suddenly, lke lightning 
from a cloudless sky, conferring good or bad fortune 
upon whomsoever it happens to strike. That is why we 
so frequently hear them say, ‘‘I am not lucky”’ and ‘‘T 
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have had no luck today.’’ Others, without knowing the 
rules of the game or whether their moves are wisely or 
unwisely made, are striving in a blind sort of way to 
slip past failure and get a grip on success. Even though 
these people may have the best of intentions they never- 
theless waste much valuable time and effort in their try- 
ings because they are working in the dark. They are 
without the information necessary to formulate perfect 
plans and without the exact rules for putting their plans 
into execution, and therefore have to undo much that 
they have done. It is painful to an economical mind to 
see so much good effort going to waste through misap- 
plication. More light on the subject of how to win suc- 
cess is what the people need. 

As Nature provided a supply for every need, there 
is necessarily a way to success within the reach of every 
man and the secret can be his once he knows where to 
look for it and how to recognize it when he finds it. That 
more people do not find it is because they look for it any- 
where and everywhere except in the right place—within 
themselves. They do not recognize the all-important 
fact that suecess can only be gained and failure avoided 
through the exercise of personal thought and effort, sup- 
ported by personal fitness, and that their brains are hold- 
ing this very moment all the elements necessary to their 
success. 

It is generally accepted that there are two kinds of 
success. One is in making money and the other is in 
doing a thing better than others do it. To attain either 
a properly trained brain is necessary. That is, the per- 
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son must be able to do the right thing at the right time. 
Mental efficiency is the measure of a man’s success in 
life. It is not how much he knows but how he uses what 
he knows that spells failure or success for him. It is of 
course desirable to keep one’s muscular system in good 
condition; yet this is not absolutely essential to suc- 
cess. A man’s muscles may be too weak to lift a sack of 
flour but he can hire someone to lift it for him. Not so 
with the brain. If he has allowed his brain to become 
weak and sluggish from lack of the proper work and 
exercise, he cannot hire anyone to do its work for him. 
Lazy brains do not hire assistance but instead put their 
possessor in the servant class, to be hired. The essential 
difference between the bank president and the man who 
tends his furnace or works in his garden is in the quan- 
tity of brain and in the way it is used. There is a limit 
to the practical use of physical power, but there is no 
limit to the practical use of mental power. Darwin and 
Spencer were frail and weak physically. The work of 
their bodies would have gained for them a very poor 
living but their brain work transformed the intellectual 
viewpoint of mankind. Brain is about the only thing in 
the world that is never at some time a drug on the 
market. 

Dear reader, have you ever stood aside and watched 
yourself go by? That is, have you ever stopped in your 
life’s routine and taken a fair, square and unbiased look 
at yourself? Have you ever estimated the possible 
amount of brain you are using in your work and the 
amount you are using for other purposes? Have you 
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ever examined yourself for the purpose of locating the 
imperfections, peculiarities and petty characteristics you 
may possess, those little things which would be unpleas- 
ant to you if possessed by one with whom you were forced 
to associate? In other words, have you ever used the 
mirror of self-analysis and really seen yourself as others 
see you? If not, try it, you may be a surprise, if not 
a stranger to yourself. The experience may be illuminat- 
ing and worth thousands of dollars to you. Others have 
tried it with beneficial results. Why not you? 

Few people really know themselves and those who do 
not are as a result trying in an amateurish way to direct 
and operate a very delicate and intricate machine, the 
salient and weak points of which they do not understand. 
One can scarcely expect to keep the human machine run- 
ning smoothly and safely in the right course, when he 
does not understand the purpose and effect of its vari- 
ous levers and brakes and is not familiar with its capabil- 
ities and peculiarities. Every human brain is distinctly 
different in construction from its neighbor and there- 
fore needs to be studied carefully by its owner. It is 
vastly more important that we study ourselves than that 
we study others. If we keep ourselves on the right track 
and traveling in the right direction, we are not likely to 
collide with the affairs of others and get into trouble. 

No man is wholly perfect either in mind or body. In 
addition to our strong faculties we have all inherited a 
number of weak points, some more and some less. It 
is these weaknesses, imperfections, prejudices and super- 
stitions that retard our progress and cause us to look 
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at things from the wrong angle, make mistakes and do the 
wrong thing. If we thoroughly understood ourselves and 
knew what was expected of us, we would then know what 
we could and could not do and would seldom make a mis- 
take. It stands to reason that if we always did the right 
thing at the right time that we would progress more rap- 
idly than we do. It is the mistakes we make that cost us 
dearly. 

If you have never seen yourself as others see you, it 
is impossible for you to know what estimate others place 
upon you; how much they mentally criticize you or the 
reason why they do not place more confidence in you and 
entrust you with more responsible work or higher posi- 
tions. If you would have others think better of you, you 
must look within yourself, locate such destructive habits 
as you may be burdened with, and overcome them. Self- 
investigation is of the greatest value; it locates the weak 
spots. From it comes the satisfaction of knowing your- 
self, of knowing just how far and to what extent you can 
depend upon yourself and how much reliance you can 
place in your talents and in your moral resistance to 
temptation. To be a stranger to oneself is embarrassing, 
for it causes one to hesitate at important moments, mo- 
ments when quick action is absolutely necessary if one is 
to win one’s point or protect one’s interests. If aman is 
fully certain of himself and of what he is capable of, he 
will have the confidence to say and do the right thing on 
all occasions; then nothing can stop his march toward 
SUCCESS. 


Look around you. Observe your acquaintances. 
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Can’t you see their faults and failings? Of course you 
can. Do you not unconsciously and unintentionally criti- 
cize them because of these weaknesses? Of course you 
do. It is only human and natural that you should. Then 
have you ever stopped to consider that others possess 
the same sight and therefore see your imperfections? 
Have you ever wondered why it was so difficult for you 
to get acquainted with certain people; why they did not 
cultivate your acquaintance or encourage the friendship 
you were willing to give? Hereisthe answer. They saw 
in you some imperfection or some characteristic that did 
not please them, some weakness that you possibly were 
unaware of possessing because you had never seen your- 
self from the same angle from which others look at you. 
It is no crime to possess imperfections, because we were 
all born with more or less of them and no man is wholly 
free from them, but it is a serious mistake not to seek 
. them out and try to correct or control them. 


There are people who despise work that does not ap- 
peal to them. They hold in contempt certain trades, 
professions and businesses because the work would be 
uncongenial to them. They vilify callings they do not 
fancy. This is a very serious mistake and is indicative 
of a wrong view of life. Every line or class of work 
is founded upon some necessity of that particular period. 
New ideas put into operation may improve or eliminate 
old methods, but while the necessity exists the work must 
be done by someone. The most menial jobs, those for 
which we have a decided distaste, are as necessary to 


civilization, sanitation and progress as the running of a 
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bank. Instead of treating with contempt the work the 
other fellow is doing, we should look upon him as a bene- 
factor, as one willing and capable of doing something we 
could not endure, something that if it were not for him 
or men like him, we would be forced to do ourselves. In- 
stead of belittling certain work and the worker, we should 
take off our hats to him for doing the unpleasant things 
for us and thus leaving us the time free to do what we 
are more nearly adapted to do. For instance, fires must 
be made to warm us, ashes must be carried out, garbage 
must be disposed of, streets must be cleaned, soiled linen 
must be laundered, and many other unpleasant things 
must be done. If we could not find someone willing to do 
these things for us, we would have to do them ourselves. 
Consequently the men who do them for us deserve our 
thanks and consideration. Labor is no discredit, but do- 
ing less than we are capable of is a crime. 

Some people still cling to the erroneous belief that if 
they could make one big success—measured by dollars 
only—they would be content and happy, would be freed 
from trouble and responsibilities and could take life easy. 
This is a mistaken notion and is held only by those who 
have never had the responsibility of caring for much 
property or money. By the very nature of things this 
could not be so, for it is a hundred times harder to keep 
money than it is to make it. There are a thousand more 
ways of spending it than there are of earning it and 
there are ten thousand people waiting | to to take it it / away 
from us, for every one_ who is waiting to help. us ac- 
quire it. Every dollar we acquire is an added responsi- 
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bility. It takes ability to save and wisely invest money. 
Only those who have had experience fully understand 
this. To get money from any source and not possess the 
ability to appreciate its worth, safeguard it and use it 
wisely, is the greatest possible failure. ABO have to re- 
turn to lowly circumstances after hear ‘possessed 
money and wasted i indicates that_the person is defi- 
cient in the essentials that make success. Every man 
knows how to earn or get some money, but how many 
know how to save and safely set aside a definite portion 
of what they receive? There is no advantage in making 
ten thousand dollars a year if one spends ten thousand 
one hundred. To spend all or more than one earns is no 
indication of ability, for the less judgment one possesses, 
the easier it is for him to get rid of money. 

To succeed means to accomplish, to do something 
that will be of benefit to self and to humanity, to use such 
means as we possess to advance the progress of civiliza- 
tion. That and that alone is real success. To have ac- 
quired a large amount of money or property without hav- 
ing given an equivalent in return and thereby helped to 
promote the welfare of others, is failure, as any man who 
has acquired money that way can honestly tell you. It 
never satisfies, it never makes one happy, for it never 
wins the respect and good will of others, but instead sets 
one apart as an object for censure. The men who think 
of money first and their work last never become success- 
ful, while those who direct their entire force to doing 
some certain thing better than it was ever done before, 


create something that attracts a monetary reward 
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equivalent to the efforts put forth. That is real success. 
Wealth from such a source brings pleasure and happiness 
because it comes as a reward for effort. 

A useful idea backed by a determination to accom- 
plish gives a pretty fair assurance of success. Those who 
create things that benefit numbers of their fellowmen are 
the real successes. The world is made better and more 
comfortable because of their work. They get the true 
pleasure out of effort. New ideas put into practice revo- 
lutionize our ways of living and lessen our discomforts. 
History shows that new ideas have exposed errors, re- 
formed abuses, overthrown tyranny and injustice, en- 
lightened ignorance and prejudice and pioneered every 
plan and plane of human progress. Whitney’s new idea 
revolutionized the making of cotton cloth; Howe’s new 
idea revolutionized the making of garments; McCor- 
mick’s new idea revolutionized grainharvesting; Fulton’s 
new idea revolutionized transportation; Morse’s, Bell’s 
and Marconi’s new ideas revolutionized communication ; 
Edison’s new idea revolutionized artificial lighting, and 
the efficiency of these new ideas have contributed im- 
measurably to the comfort, convenience and pleasure of 
mankind. These men were real successes. Have you 
made use of your individualizing idea yet? If not, why 
not? You possess an idea that is worthy of all your 
efforts and the developing and perfecting of it will make 
your life worth living, will make you successful. 

To acquire ‘‘easy money,’’ that is, money which does 
not represent the reward for personal effort, means that 
that much wealth is wasted. If one has been denied the 
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satisfaction that comes from earning what he has, he is 
not prepared to appreciate its value and will derive no 
real pleasure from using it. The money will not only be 
wasted, but it will also injure him, for it will sap his ener- 
gies and weaken his talents by placing him in the class 
of ‘‘non-producers,’’ a people who live in vain because 
they do nothing to benefit the place they inhabit. Any- 
thing that takes from us the desire and power to create, 
to do something worth while, aestroys our talents and 
robs us of the power to enjoy. That is failure. 

Our talents are developed through use, and use alone 
determines the limits of our accomplishments. That 
which we accomplish today, no matter how great, only 
marks another step forward and shows us that we can 
do still greater things tomorrow. The average man, even 
when he thinks he is doing his best, is seldom using more 
than fifty per cent of his ability or brain power. 

Never say, ‘‘I have done my best,’’ or ‘‘I have 
reached my limit,’’ for such statements are untrue. You 
never have and never will do your best, that is, all that 
you are capable of doing, for no man knows the limit of 
his ability. We are all doing things today that a year 
ago we would not have believed possible. Instead of 
setting a limit, raise your head and say, ‘‘I have done 
so well today I shall be able to do still better tomorrow.”’ 
This is a truth, for it is by what we do today that we are 
strengthened, developed and educated and made capable 
of more intelligently grasping the affairs of tomorrow. 
What the world needs and admires is progressive peo- 
ple, those who can ‘‘do things’’ and do them in a new 
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way, a better way than they have ever been done before. 
To such people it is extremely liberal with its rewards. 
To go down on the pages of history as a successful man 
you must stamp your individuality upon some particular 
work, you must do it better than it was ever done before. 

Every man who would capture fame and fortune must 
climb the hills himself. No one can do it for him. The 
strength to do springs from the effort of doing. Each 
step forward creates the strength for the next step. No 
man has the strength to propel his body forward a dis- 
tance of 100 feet with a single impulse, but that inability 
does not discourage him from undertaking to pass over 
that distance step by step. He knows that the strength 
will come as and when he needs it. Wanting, needing and 
working for a thing will always bring it to us. Determi- 
nation and force of character are built up by the opposi- 
tions, disappointments and delays we encounter. Peace 
and contentment of mind can only come from contrast- 
ing our experiences and counting our victories. Those 
who take their temporary losses or setbacks in the best 
spirit get the greatest pleasure from their successes. 
They realize that in their losses they are paying Nature’s 
price for their mistakes. In one way or another every 
man must pay the price for what he gets. The careless 
and inefficient suffer from poverty and deprivation, while 
those to whom riches have come easily are burdened with 
their care and bored by the lack of necessity for effort 
they bring. No possessor of unearned wealth is ever 
happy, because it represents no personality, no part of 
himself. It places him with the dependents, for should 
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he lose his money he would most likely be unable to re- 
place it through his own efforts. Any man who is un- 
able to replace a lost fortune is inefficient. The man 
who has earned all the money he possesses, has learned 
how to earn it again. He is independent. To always 
have everything one wishes for, depreciates the value of 
everything one gets. Easy come, easy go, is a vital 
truth. The fruit within easiest reach possesses the least 
flavor, its quality increases with its height from the 
ground. Scarcity and inaccessibility are determining 
factors in the market value of any article. 

Men and ideas, like gems and metals, are valuable in 
proportion to their scarcity and distinct individuality. 
Commonplace individuals and commonplace articles 
bring only the lowest price. Those who choose to think 
along ordinary lines or select crowded callings or spend 
their energies on conventional pursuits, seldom more 
than eke out a bare living. There is no failure so abso- 
lute as that of a man who has never made a whole- 
hearted attempt to realize to the full extent upon his 
capabilities; who has not used more than a fraction of 
the brain and power he possesses. The world is filled 
with discontented people who have little or no cause for 
complaint except against themselves. Without ambition 
or resolution they adopt the first vocation, enter the first 
trade or accept the first position they encounter, consid- 
ering neither their natural fitness for the occupation, nor 
their possible aptitude for a greater work. Unwilling- 
ness to undergo an occasional set-back or fear of a down- 


fall or dread of temporary suffering or lack of self-con- 
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fidence are the reasons for the colorless careers of mil- 
lions. Those who rise to power and prominence are not 
usually geniuses, but they possess persistence of purpose 
and an optimistic view of events. 

We can all attain more and gain more if we will try 
harder and stand firmer. The number of hours we work 
play very little part in the final result. The secret of 
accomplishment lies in the number of well balanced fac- 
ulties we bring to bear in our endeavors. When heart, 
mind and nerve, as well as fingers and eyes, are con- 
centrated upon an undertaking, when scars, bruises and 
penalties are accepted as an expected part of the daily 
battle, when we can hear the promises and assurances of 
tomorrow ringing out louder than the hurts of yesterday, 
when we can look ourselves over each morning and in the 
assurance that we are still sane and sound, find inspira- 
tion to attempt anew the work that baffled us yesterday, 
we are on the road to success. To such men no goal is 
set too far away for them to attain it, there are no limits 
to what they can accomplish. 

Know thyself. That is, know not only your qualities 
and talents, for they will usually take care of themselves, 
but also know the weaknesses that interfere with your 
progress, retard your success and cause your failures. 
If you have never done so before, now is a good time to 
step aside and watch yourself go by, a good time to see 
yourself as others see you. Take a good look at yourself, 
using the same impartial and critical eye that you would 
use if locating the flaws in another. Make use of what 
you find and profit thereby. There are many things that 
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enter into the making of a perfect career and one must 
give attention to all of them if he would succeed. The 
success of a life-time is not made in a day but only by 
continuous mental effort rightly directed. There is one 
fact you must always keep before you and that is that 
no man is stronger than his weakest point and therefore, 
it is the weak points that you need to discover and 
strengthen if you would ayoid failure. It is the weak 
that destroy the strong. Fnd the career for which you 
are naturally adapted and adopt it. Make an individual 
place for yourself in the work, do your best and you need 


never fear failure. 
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BOOK EIGHTEEN 
FINDING ONESELF 


There are in the world just two kinds of people. Two 
classes into which all humanity is divided. These are the 
‘‘leaners’’ and the ‘‘supporters.’’ And the ratio is about 
twenty leaners to every supporter. The first mentioned 
are those who are deficient in ambition and lacking in 
confidence, are without self-pride and expect or willingly 
permit others to take care of, provide for and support 
them. These people are always on the lookout for the 
helping hand and are frequently heard complaining that 
no one ever assists them or gives them a chance. They 
find fault with people and conditions because they have 
no ‘‘pull,’’? when in truth, it is not pull but ‘‘push’’ that 
they are so much in need of. They dislike responsibilities 
and are ready to shift their burdens to another’s shoul- 
ders whenever the opportunity offers. Possessing a 
wrong view of life, many of them think that the world 
owes them a living and that they should be allowed to 
collect it without the exertion of giving value in return, 
or the formality of even a ‘‘thank you.’’ Others live in 
the hope that some day some one will die and leave them 
a fortune, or that they may marry someone with wealth, 
or that they may sometime be able to invest a few dollars 
in a ‘‘get rich quick’’ scheme and make a fortune from it 


without work. They are always thinking of getting, but 
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never of giving value in return. These are the people 
who have not found themselves. 

The supporter is the man who carries the burdens 
and responsibilities of life. The man who provides for 
and makes possible the existence of the rest of the popu- 
lation. He is the backbone and the broad shoulders of 
progress, and as he is competent to take care of himself, 
I will devote my attention to the leaner, the man who 
has as yet not found himself. No man while in good 
health and having the normal use of his faculties has any 
excuse for being a dependant, and therefore if he con- 
tinues to take or accept from relatives or friends that 
which he is not prepared to pay for in service or money, 
be it food, shelter, clothes or any other commodity, he is 
dishonest in every sense of the word. The same is true 
of the man who accepts money from an employer to 
whom he has not given the equivalent in service. Such 
a person is a human leech who knowingly absorbs that 
which he has not earned and what another has labored to 
make. He is like the ivy that tenaciously clings to the 
mighty oak and saps it of its strength. He resembles the 
parasite that destroys that which it feeds upon. He 
brings nothing but takes all. He is an enemy to him- 
self as well as to civilization, and if he stops to con- 
sider his position, he cannot help but realize this. It 
does not pay to live an inactive or dependent life be- 
cause such an existence stunts the growth of the intellect, 
ruins the pride and paralyses the will. Discontent and 
unhappiness is the lot of such a person for the soul within 
him is kept in constant torture and eternally cries out 
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against the humiliations it is subjected to through loss 
of self-assertion and because of its dependence on others. 
Better a simple living and independence than luxury at 


the price of obligation. 


Work is a life saver and a man maker. Hence the 
man who never puts forth honest effort, never gives ex- 
pression to his individuality in work, and never accom- 
plishes anything worth while, cheats himself of Nature’s 
greatest gift, self-expression. Asa result he is unable to 
hold up his head among the world’s workers, the men 
who do things. Being a non-producer, other men look 
upon him as an incompetent and unworthy to be called 
an equal, and while they may, for any one of many rea- 
sons, continue to support or provide for him, it is in the 
spirit of charity and pity and not from a sense of ad- 
miration, respect or justice. The dependant usually 
senses this mental attitude and shrinks from contact 
with his superiors. He intuitively recognizes his in- 
feriority and becomes a prey to sensitiveness, nervous- 
ness and self-consciousness and thus pays a heavy tax 
for the little he gets. In spite of these unpleasant con- 
ditions there are men who go on humiliating and degrad- 
ing themselves when they could very much more easily 
assert themselves, make use of their talents, become self- 
supporting and be men among men. 

Even though a man possess wealth or has the unre- 
stricted use of money, he should always prepare himself 
in advance to meet any emergency. Even though he may 
apparently possess all that he needs, he can never tell 


just when a turn in the tide of business or in the affairs 
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of the nation may alter his position and make it neces- 
sary for him to be self-supporting. If he has had no 
experience in providing for his necessities and a change 
in conditions compels him to compete with men of experi- 
ence, what chance has he to succeed? None. The most 
pitiful dependents we have are those who once possessed 
wealth but were untrained in the methods of its creation 
and therefore were unable to replace what they had lost. 
No man has found himself until he is capable of produc- 
ing sufficient wealth to provide for all his needs. 

The man who allows himself to lean and depend upon 
the bounty of others must of a necessity, live as they 
choose to dictate or provide and therefore he can never 
know the keen sense of pleasure that comes as the reward 
of a day’s work well done. Nor can he experience that 
breadth and buoyancy of feeling that surges up in the 
heart when one realizes that he is self-supporting and 
self-sustaining, that he has earned what he spends and 
is under obligation to no one. Nor ean he enjoy that 
soul-satisfying feeling that comes from the knowledge 
that he can shape his own life and fight his own battles 
without being subject to the dictates of another, that he 
is an individual being, possessed of a will of his own, and 
not an object of charitable consideration. There is no 
pleasure so thrilling and none so lasting as that which 
comes from the knowledge that one is a vital unit in the 
world’s affairs, that his work really counts, that he is 
master of himself and therefore master of his fate. If 


you will take into consideration the pleasures and self- 
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respect one must sacrifice, you will see that it does not 
pay to be a dependent. 

It is no crime to be born poor, that is as far as finan- 
cial wealth is concerned. But it becomes a crime to re- 
main poor in education and knowledge when one knows 
that these are the essentials to success and wealth. The 
leaner who will not learn or will not profit by his learn- 
ing, is a failure in every sense of the word. He deliber- 
ately throws away the key to happiness. To be born 
poor, instead of a misfortune, as so many choose to be- 
leve, is generally a blessing, for it gives a man the 
chance to show what he is made of. With few excep- 
tions all the men who have become really great were 
born poor. Necessity is the only thing that will fully 
awaken a man’s ability and bring out his greatest poten- 
tialities. Therefore, necessity makes the man. All the 
really fine and great work that has ever been done, was 
created under the spur of necessity. Therefore it is 
plain that every person should be thrown upon his own 
resources if he is to be given a chance to find himself 
and to find what he is capable of. The same method 
should be used with him that is used so successfully in 
teaching a lazy boy to swim. Throw him overboard and 
make him strike out for himself. When it becomes a 
matter of swim or sink, he will find the way to swim. 
This is especially true of the leaner. It is the only way 
in which he can be made into a good, respected and self- 
respecting citizen. 

Every man and also every woman should be a pro- 
ducer, and undoubtedly there would be but few drones 
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in the hives of industry if every leaner knew what 
pleasures are experienced by those who create things, 
who give expression to their talents and daily add some- 
thing to the world’s supply of knowledge or material 
necessities. Expression brings forth life and growth, 
while repression or non-expression produces decay and 
death. To have or to retain talent or ability, we must 
continually use it. In every phase of life, be it vege- 
table, animal, physical or mental, you will observe that 
the unused quickly deteriorates, and that it is only by 
constant care and intelligent exercise that growth and 
progress are attained and maintained. 

A person should not expect others to furnish either 
his daily sustenance or his pleasures, and he is unfair to 
them when he eats, spends or enjoys what he has not 
earned and has no certainty of being able to repay. 
Everyone should be willing to at least produce or pro- 
vide the things he is to use or consume. We should 
earn all that we accept, and accept no more than we have 
really earned, for the moment we do so we become either 
dishonest or subjects of charity. Who enjoys a greater 
pleasure than the person who can look the world in the 
eye and say, ‘‘All that I have I have earned?’’ If each 
person produced a little more than he consumed the 
wealth and comforts of the world would increase very 
rapidly. If all were doing their share the hardships 
would not fall upon the few and each member of society 
would share in the cumulative as well as the individual 
benefits. The increased production would bring in- 


creased comforts and poverty would become a thing of 
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the past. Where one must earn and half a dozen or more 
consume from that earning, the load is unjustly placed 
on the shoulders of the willing workers. There can be 
no progress where all that is produced is consumed. 
Where this condition exists man finds himself at the end 
just where he was at the beginning. What a difference \ 
there would be in the world if each person produced five 
per cent more than he consumed. That five per cent 
would spell comfort and protection against a rainy day. 
The suffering and misery it would prevent are a) 
timable. 

Again I say, each and every person should be not 
only self-supporting, but a little more. Otherwise he 
will go out of the world leaving it none the better or the 
richer for his having lived here. His name will not go 
down in history as an example to be emulated. To gain 
the respect and praise of your fellowmen and of future 
generations and to experience the real pleasure of living, 
you must do something of merit, something that will 
make the conditions of those who are to come hereafter 
better for your having been here. Do not be Satisfied to 

To become wholly self-supporting and independent 
you must do your work better than other people are doing 
the same class of work. If you want to hold your position 
against all comers you must find new ways of doing 
things while your competitors are following old methods. 
There is always a better way of doing your work and you 
ean find it if you find your real self first. Life and prog- 
ress is a perpetual-motion machine. Nothing stands still 
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and neither can you. The whole world is rapidly growing 
into a huge brain. The physical and material are giving 
place to the master force—the mind. Those think now 
who never thought before, and those who used to think, 
now think all the more. Millions of new ideas are thought 
of and utilized throughout the world every year. New 
ideas and new plans that will take the place of those you 
are using, are likely to spring up at any moment. So 
you must keep awake and up-to-date or someone will 
take the position you are now holding. 

The advanced idea must prevail. It matters not in 
what country it comes into being or who gives it birth. 
If a craftsman devises a mode of procedure that is 
simpler than yours, if an artisan invents a superior de- 
vice or a merchant evolves a more economical system, it 
is only a matter of time before the whole world will be 
bound to accept it. Ever since electricity began carrying 
messages it has been dangerous for any man to feel con- 
tent with his personal attainments. At any hour the 
world may be notified of a more perfect method or sys- 
tem than yours. As soon as it learns that there is some- 
thing better it will forsake yours for it. Only the best 
is good enough for progressive people. Therefore you 
cannot safely stand still for a single day. Don’t con- 
gratulate yourself that you know all there is to know 
about any subject. Take a deeper look into yourself and 
you will find that you are still wasteful and extravagant 
of motion and material. That your mental processes are 
intricately involved. That your tools are inaccurate and 


your equipment faulty. That there are leaks in every 
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department of your factory, store, office or shop. hat 
you are too easily satisfied and too careless. You will 
also find that you will have to correct these weaknesses 
and do better or take a back seat. You cannot let a day 
elapse without earnest effort to progress, The splendid 
record of this century shows us in how many quarters 
improvement was previously needed. Every day there 
are greater opportunities to simplify effort and increase 
results. Find yourself and you will find the way to keep 
in step with progress, and even lead the parade. You 
never can tell how great you may become by using care 
and thought, but you will have no difficulty in telling how 
unimportant you will become if you do not use them. 
Then be wise and find yourself. 

The average man is a stranger to himself. He is un- 
acquainted with his talents and does not know what he 
is capable of, because he has never made a complete in- 
ventory of his abilities and deficiencies. He lacks a 
practical working knowledge of his physical and mental 
machinery, and therefore cannot make the fullest use of 
it. He drifts along from day to day trusting in chance 
to find him his place in the scheme of things. If he fails 
to reach a position of importance he is unable to tell why, 
because he has never studied himself and found the 
characteristics and peculiarities that have clashed with 
the rules of business or society and made him a candi- 
date for failure. 

Many men never find themselves, never really live or 
see life in its true sense. They do not realize that they 


are here for a purpose, that they have a work to do and 
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should make the best possible use of every hour. They 
get no pleasure out of life because they put none into it. 
They do not know that an active personal interest in 
one’s career is the foundation of pleasure. On the con- 
trary, the men who are interested in their work receive 
a pleasure and learn a lesson from every change and 
every advance they make. In them is born the pride and 
joy of accomplishment. They are the men who have 
found their place in the world. They live long and enjoy 
much as compared with men of no aim, no absorbing am- 
bition. The length of a man’s life is not measured by 
days, months or years, but by his experiences and the 
things he has acomplished. As we live more, we live 
longer. That is, the more we see, learn and put into exe- 
cution in a day, the more of life we experience. If we 
have accomplished twice as much in a day as some others 
have accomplished during the same time, then we have 
lived twice as much of life as they have, that is we have 
doubled the length of our day as compared with theirs. 
If we continue to do this every day then we double the 
length of our lives. 

The man who lives an isolated life, eut off from con- 
tact with the world’s progress and simply does each day 
sufficient to keep his body alive, neither lives much nor 
long. Compare his barren, uneventful existence with 
that of the man of affairs into whose every day is 
crowded one experience after another. This man has 
vital problems to solve, men to instruct and direct, places 
he must visit, in doing which he uses the most modern 


means of transit, things to see, examine, consider and 
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pass judgment upon, orders to give requiring forethought 
and a knowledge of conditions and results, business to 
manage, new things to learn that he may keep pace 
with his competitors, amusements to attend for the re- 
laxation of his tensioned brain, and never an idle moment 
throughout the day. This man sees, feels and executes 
and is a power in the world. Can there be any question 
as to which of these two men live the most of life in a 
day, as to which has found himself? 

Action is life and inaction certain death to the fune- 
tions of both body and brain. What we neglect to do 
now, later we W will be unable to 0 do. “If we e would live long, 
be ee ah shoes and make a. success, we must constantly and 
intelligently exercise our brains and muscles, we must 
see, understand and act. We must eliminate our faults, 
correct our deficiencies and develop our natural talents. 
At no other time have conditions been so favorable for 
the enjoyment of a long successful career, as at the pres- 
ent. Modern inventions have had much to do with this. 
By the aid of them it has been made possible for us to 
live more in a day than our grandparents did in a month; 
as a result many of us now live thirty times as long as 
they did. With the fast trains and fast boats of our day 
we can travel as far in twenty-four hours as they could 
travel in a month by the crude means they had at their 
command. We can transact business by telephone or 
telegraph in a few minutes that would have taken them 
hours, if not days. Thus we can see and learn thirty 
times as much and make use of thirty times as many op- 
portunities in a month as they could. Even in this great 
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advance over what previous generations could do we have 
not reached the ultimate of achievement, and we never 
will. The next twenty-five years will see the invention 
of many time and labor saving improvements that will 
greatly enlarge our opportunities for accomplishment. 
Opportunities will increase year by year for those who 
are prepared to take advantage of them. We may think 
of the accomplishments of the present day as being won- 
derful, but they are only the beginning of greater things 
to follow. We are only in the infancy of development, 
and the next generation will overshadow our works as we 
have surpassed our predecessors. Our grandchildren 
will live as much of life in an hour as the most active of 
us now lives ina day. The possibilities of aecomplsh- 
ment for them are beyond our imagination to conjecture. 

It is not merely being alive and drawing our breath 
that counts, it is the things we accomplish, the knowledge 
and comforts we add to the world’s supply. Anything 
that helps to shorten the time in which we can get from 
one point to another in safety, helps to shorten the dis- 
tance and thereby lengthens our lives. Anything that 
shortens the time required to perform our work makes it 
possible for us to do more in a day and thereby lengthens 
that day, increases the world’s wealth and advanees its 
progress. 

To find yourself means to learn to get the most out of 
your talents, how to enlarge your sphere of usefulness 
and lengthen your life by doing and accomplishing, by 
becoming an important link in the chain that drives the 


machinery of our modern world, by playing your part 
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and playing it well. You can broaden and lengthen your 
life by systematizing your work, by finding new, quicker 
and easier ways of doing things. Every well directed 
effort you make, every opportunity you take advantage 
of, helps to prolong your life and also the lives of others. 
You are a very important factor in determining the suc- 
cess or failure of your life because every hour presents 
opportunities for your acceptance or rejection. Your 
success depends upon your keenness of sight to see them, 
your ability to recognize their value and your confidence 
to take hold and carry them through to completion. 

If you have not been as successful as you should, 
study carefully the various points taken up in these 
books. Locate the flaw that has defeated your purpose, 
then consider the suggestions and advice given herein 
and make use of that which pertains to your case. Your 
lack of information on these points may have cost you 
much, do not let it cost you any more. Begin the search 
today and as soon as you locate the flaws and see how 
costly they have been to you, eliminate them once and 
for all. Set up for yourself an aim, an object worthy of 
your efforts and then work unceasingly for its attain- 
ment. Hach time you reach the point you set for your- 
self, repeat the action and set up another point still 
higher and go forward again. Do not try to do too much 
at one time and over-reach yourself, but move steadily 
forward step by step, ever onward and upward to recog- 
nition and success. Do not waste your time and your 
talents 1 in an aimless drifting existence; be up and doing; 
go after SOU ES definite ; make every minute count. 
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Give people cause to say of you, ‘‘There is a rising man. 
He will make his mark in the world.”’ Don’t forget that 


\ every hour is an hour wasted that does not find you 


actively engaged in organizing and pushing your plans 
) to completion. Now take hold with a strong grip, throw 


} 


new vim into your efforts and do your part with a will 


and do it every day. It is action and use that destroys 
the rust and keeps the brain bright and the body full of 


' new life. 


“To live better and longer you have but to live more. 
What advantage is there in having been alive ninety 
years if you have seen nothing and done nothing worth 
while? What does it matter if you live but sixty years 
as measured by the calendar, if you have seen and experi- 
enced in that time several times as much as you would 
have experienced in ninety years? It is what we have 
accomplished and not the length of time we spent in do- 
ing it that counts. Then make it a rule to see, learn and 
do each day a little more than you did the day before. If 
you do this you will soon see life stretching out before 
you in vast vistas and endless expanses. Your under- 
standing will broaden, your possibilities increase, your 
hopes take on a brighter hue, and the pleasures of living 
be multiplied a hundred fold. Life and its purpose will 
take on a fullness and a meaning that you did not know 
it possessed. You will no longer measure time by oy the 
rising and setting of the sun, but by the beginning a1 and 
completion 0 of each v uch undertaking. The secret of success 
will then be yours rs and failure will have become a thing 
unknown to you, you will have found yourself. 
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THE PRICE. 


This book will be delivered prepaid to any address 
at the following prices, cash with order: 


One copy 


st car ars CR Uae Cae a $3.00 

Uiwo-Gr three Copiesa....4. 4.226% @. 2.75 each 
WonraLO mine COPIES....).. 20... 2.50 each 
DeMeOMmMOLE COPIES... 2,0 sees ee 2.29 each 


Address all correspondence and make all remittances 
payable to 


ALBERT J. HALL, 
1914 Montrose Boulevard, 
Chicago, Il. 
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